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In life, no more !—the leaves fell fast, 
And all the heaven was overesst ; 

We looked into each other's eyes 

We kissed one kiss between our sighs— 
It was the frst kiss and the last. 


In vain we walt with souls aghast— 
No more across the silence vast 
Come protests faint, come faint replies— 
In life, no more | 
No more in dalliance or In haste, 
In April airs, or antumn biast, 
We meet—and every heartache files ; 
We kise and all division dies ; 
No more |—the moment came, and passed— 
In life, no more | 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE MARRIED,” 
‘‘MABEL MAY,” ETO. 











CHAPTER L. 


\HE sun had passed its zenith, and its 
| slanting rays glanced cheerily over the 
windows and portion ofa large, bandsome- 
looking building standing injtsiown grounds 
and sitnated in one of the healthiest suburbs 
of London. 

The structure was so commodious and 
well built, the grounds so spacious and ad- 
mirably kept that a passer-by might have 
concluded that it was the mansion of une of 
the “great city’’ merchants, whose wealth 
demanded splendor ahd iuxury, while his 
daily engagements compelled a residence 
near the scene of his labors and his poster- 
ity. But a second glance, a more accurate 
observation, would have undeceived the be- 
holder. j 

The unmistakeable formality of the man- 
sion, the nameless air of business-like, 
methodical arrangement that pervaded the 
whole domain, told of some purpose besides 
the mere luxury and enjoyment of wealth, 
and a glance at the stone letters graven on 
the walls would explain the blessed object 
ofthe noble mansion, even if the usual 
number of little ones scattered over the 
grounds at that hour of recreation had not 
told the tale. 

Tt was an asylum for those whom the Al- 
mighty had declared to be under His own 
especial care and blessing-the fatherless and 
the orphan. 

Yes, there was a quiet, peaceful, orderly 
look, singularly appropriate to the charita- 
bleand noble object of its founders. It 
seemed indeed a haven, a refuge for the 
poor desolate waifs on life’s shores, to whoin 
the world seemed as a place where they 
had no rightful hoine. 

And here the afflicted ones, on whom 
misfortune had so early set its hand, were 
gathered as under the foster care of kind 
and loving friends, sheltered during their 
helpless years of infancy and chMUhood,and 
fitted for the stern battle of life which for 
them bad begun so soon and 80 sadly. 

Blessed, noble, and Christian-like as 
these foundations are, still there are many 
wh» are forced totake refuge in their kindly 
shelter, to whom early and indistinct, yet 
still unforgotten, associations, make such a 
home cheerless and uncongenial. Cherished 
and delicately-nurtured children, of weil- 
born and refined, but unfortunate and it 
may be imprudent parents, left destitute 
and all but friendless in the wide world, are 
many a time to be found mingling with the 
orphans of those whose earliest recollections 
and habits make the necessary: restraints 
and arrangements of a charitable institution 
less strange and painful, than to the more 
petted children of refined parentage. Even 
In the disguising costume of the uniforin 
worn by the little ones gathered under the 
sheltering wing of the institution, it was not 
dificalt for the eye of a discerning observer 
to trace the difference of birth and blood 

in some of this numerous erphan family. 





finely grained skin, the unconscious expres- 
sion of hereditary intellect and of culture 
which the young face, the very gestures 
and voice and ways betrayed, would tel! 
the tale of descent from the station to which 
they were born, and of adversity and sor. 
row suffered almost ere they were conscious 
of their misfortune. 

And it was curious to notice how the few 
little orphans who were thus exceptionably 
circumstanced seemed to draw to each 
other, while the remainder of the children 
kept involuntarily, and perhaps jealously, 
aloof. 

The studies for the day were over, and 
the numerous children of that iarge house- 
hold were dispersed about the extensive 
grounds, in the various sports and occupa- 
tions that suited their tastes and habits. But 
one sinall group lingered in the warm sun- 
shine that still played on the broad granite 
steps which led frum the front door to the 
wide gravel walk before the house, forming 
a pretty tableau. 

It was a lovely trio, that childish, al most 
infantile group, such as would have at 
once caught the eye of a painter, and en- 
gaged his pencil for many a varied picture. 
In the foreground, crouching on the step, 
with a favorite kitten in her iap, was a slight 
fairy form, with coral lips, and large, 
blue eyes, set in'a frame of short clustering 
curls. 

She was perhaps seven or eight years old, 
but looked younger, from the infantile, 
cherub character of her beauty, and the 
diminutive proportions of her figure. 

Lillian Graham was the pet of the house- 
hoid, and gracefully wilful in her childish 
tyranny over those who thus spoiled the 
‘‘angel-looking”’ child. - 

And now her rosy cheek rested on her 
tiny white palm, as though she wearied of 
the picture-book that lay at her feet, while 
her other hand was eagerly stretched out to 
caress adoll, which wasin the arins of a 
child, seated a few paces froin her. 

1t was a face of wondrous beauty which the 
little owner of that coveted doll possessed — 
one that would have riveted the gaze of all 
who chanced to see her. 

She was, perhaps, a few months older 
than Lillian; put the brilliant black eyes, 
the peculiar curve of the dimpled mouth, 
the long dark ringlets, gave the oval tace a 
maturer and piquante loveliness, 

The cast ot Claudia Sabine's countenance 
bespoke her foreign parentage, and told of 
the warm, passionate Italian blood that 
flowed in her veins. 

There was fascinating grace in every 
movement, even in the easy indolence of 
her poetiion ac she cere.essiy bent over her 
mock baby, and laughingly baffled Lillian's 
attempts to take it from ber grasp. 

It was scarcely a merry, childish laugh 
with which she tantalised the eager chila s 
outstretched hand, but rather an assertion 
of superior power and will, not natural at 
that age, not womanly or sweet even in 
mturer years. 

Above them—that is, a step or two higher 
in the broad flight—a girl half sat, half 
knelt, intently reading a book, whigh rested 
on the step above her. 

Her age could not have been accurately 
guessed from her countenance, which cen- 
trasted strongly with that of her companion. 

Ata first casual glance you would have 
thought her much older, as wel! as decid- 
edly plainer than the otber little ones. And 
yet she was but one year older than ber sis- 
ter Lillian, and counted even fewer months 
than the beautiful little Claudia. 

Barbara Graham was indeed what to many 
eyes would appear a plain, unattractive, if 
not absolutely ugly child. And ye to an 
artist, or a curious physlognemist, her face 

an interest far superior to the 
loveliness of the children we have now de- 
scribed. ¥ 





A pair of large, dark expressive grey eyes, 
usually veiled under the long dark eye- 
lashes that rested on the pale sallow cheek, 
a somewhat large but finely cut mouth, with 
teeth that were of rare whiteness and regu- 
larity ; a straight nose, slightly inclining to 
the order furthest from aquiline, strongly 
marked eyebrows,ofa tint rather lighter than 
the hair and eyelashes, which were of a deep 
chesnut brown; such were the characteris- 
tics of that child-face,which, while possess- 


ing little attraction in themselves, were ren- 


dered even less agreeable, by the sickly 


pallor that pervaded neck, face, and hands, 


and the mass of rippling, wavy hair, drawn 
tightly over the temples. 

Moreover, the sad, alinost gloomy expres- 
sion of the young face, and the premature 
thought and half-deflant firmness which the 
com pressed lips and downcast eyes bespoke 
added yet more w the unnatural, repelling 
character of the face when in repose, 

And it was rare indeed for Barbara Gra- 
ham to be seen by strangers in any other 
than the cold calm, reserved mood which 
was the norinal condition of her melancholy 
childhood. 

As she sat on the step immediately above 
the other little ones, her splendid eyes were 
bent on her book, and her disengaged hand 
was resting on Lillian’s shouider, as if in 
tac:t protection of the little creature from 
the possibie chance of barm from her gay 
heed lessness. 

Barbara was ever as a protecting, elder 
sister, to the twin orphdn, who, even to her- 
self, appeared 30 inuch younger in character 
and vivacity and happy childlike thought- 
lessness. 

Barbara was too absorbed in her book to 
heed the chi.dish prattle of companions, but 
she was still ever alive to the slightest want 
or danger or wish of Liliian, in her most 
pre-occupied moment. 

“Claudy,"’ said the little creature, ‘do 
you know I think that doll is very like you? 
She has black eyes and hair like you, and 
pretty red lips.” 

“TI don’t want to be like a doll, Lily,” 
said the infant beauty, tossing her little bead 
scornfully, ‘and I don’tthink Iam. I shall 
be beautiful enough to marry a lord when I 
am oid enough, and I mean to do so some 
day.” 

“Ob, Claudy,” said Lily, with a pretty, 
ringing, childish laugh, “would you like to 
be a great lady, and have a carriage, like the 
jadies that come here every week to see 
us ?”’ 

“I would be a great deal better than they 
are,’ said the child, scornfully, “and I 
would go to court, and have beautiful 
dresses and jewels, like the ladies in the 
book that Mary lent me; and you should 
come and live with me then, Lily. But 
you will Le married as well, I daresay,sowe 
day.” 

“and Barbara, too,” said thec hild, resting 
her pretty golden-haired head on her sister's 
knee with a sudden movement, that threw 
back the curls, and displayed the snowy 
skin and lovely round features of the sweet 
face to full perfection. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Claudia, hesitatingly ; 
“Barbara sball coine and see me, too oniy— 
only——” 

Barbara’s attention had been attracted to 
the dialogue by the quick movement of her 
sister, and as Claudia spoke, a sharp, quick 
look of pain and bitterness came over her 
face for a moment ; then it paswed, and left 
it calm and ovld as before. 

“Only I am ugly, and you two are 
pretty,”’ she said bitterly. “I ounderstand 
what Claudy ineans; she wou'd mot want 
me in her grand house.” 

“Ob, Barbara,” said Lily, starting up, and 
throwing her arms round her sister's neck, 
“you know Claudy did net mean that; and 
you are not ogly—you are my owm darling 
sister, and mnere clever tham any girl in the 
Lease. 
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“Mrs. Fenton said you were when ashe was 
talking to Miss Laing the other day, and 
did not know I was there.” 

“Ob, Lily, you should not listen If people 
don’t know you bear what they say,” said 
Barbara, returning her sister's caress witha 
sort of protecting fondness. 

“Why not?” said Claudia. “If they won't 
tell us things we want to know, there’s ne 
harm in listening. Only you're always se 
cross, Barbara.”’ 

Barbara’s eyes fiashed for a minute, but 
then the glitter passed away, and ashe re- 
turned to her book, while the children re- 
sumed their prattle. 

‘Don’t you know, Lily, my papa was as 
good as any that cone here,and mainma was 
such a pretty lady, nurse told ine papa was a 
great gentleman; and 1 mean to be a lady 
some day, though I am in this nasty place.” 

“And my mamma was a lady, too, Olau- 
dy,’ said Lily, “and wore pretty dresses, 
like Mrs. Hamilton, only she was a great 
deal prettier, but still Barbara says we 
ought to be goof, and humble, and very 
grateful to the ladies who take care of us 
here. But I can’t be as good as she is Olaudy; 
I want to be at home again.” 

Barbara's attention had again wandered 
from the book, and the large tears stood ig 
her eyes; but they only staid under the 
eyelashes, and did not even wet the pale 
cheek. 

“My darling; my poor little Lily,” she 
murmured ; and then she s‘ooped over the 
fair head, and kissed the white forehead, 
“You shall be at home some day, Lily. 
When we are big enough to go away from 
here, I will work bard that we may live to- 
gether, and be so happy; only we must be 
good, and try to learn all they teach us.” 

Lily’s impulsive nature was touched by 
her sister’s words, and she would have 
quickly forgotten all the grand visions 
Claudia held out, had not the more hanghty, 
vain character of her favorite playmate in- 
terfered to harden her sweet teinper. 

“Then you can come and see me, Lily, 
when I’m a grand lady,”’ suid Claudia; “I 
won't have triends that work for their living 
come to see methen. If I did, they’d laugh 
at you and me too.” 

“And if they laughed at Barbara, I'd hate 
them,"’ said the child, flashing at the bare 
idea, with mingled shame and resentment, 
which betrayed the soft weakness of h or im- 
pressionable nature, and then burst into 
tears. 

‘Hush, darling, hush! you must not hate 
any one,” said Barbara, choking back her 
own proud deep resentment to soothe her 
softer, weaker sister. 

“And, Lily,” she added, “there is « car- 
riage coming ; you must dry your eyes, and 
let us go into the house, or Mrs. Fenton 
won't be pleased.” 

The volatile nature of the little creature 
was, however, affected in a diflerent way 
from what Barbara intended, and the mo- 
tive for composure urged on her. She 
started up in a moinent to gaze in childish 
admiration at the rapidly-approaching equl- 
page, perfectly regardless of the efforts of 
Barbara to lead her from the spot. 

“Oh, Claudy, see, only see! how beanti- 
ful 1’ she said, with her blue eyossparkling 
through her still undried tears, and her 
pretty cheeks flushed to a brilliant bloom 
that was wonderful in its soft, glowing 
beauty. 

“What a pretty carriage!—and look! 
there is a picture on the doors, and the ser- 
vants have got such bright biue coats on !"’ 

Claudia saw it all, bat without giving vent 
to the astonishinent which the more artleas 
Lillian expressed. 

The half-Italian blood that flowed in her 
veins was too proud for such a confession of 
wonderment even at the unwonted 
tom of the equipage that dashed rapidly up 
to the steps on which they stond. 

Twe ladies, and « gentleman of about 
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The gentieman was tall, 
with a face of po ordinary stanp, His 


was ex and almost transparent in 
on lip looked out ph Soe 
yen, see to dety in 
ladjes were somewhere about own 
one, perhaps older ; the other a year or 


younges than he. 

pessinentcnntty ” A, 
a wore than average 

their maturer years, to which they were ap- 

The younger of the two bore a strong re- 
semblance to the genti man, indeed so 
as to warrant the inferance that they wére 
brothor and sister; while the other was a 
more complete brunette than her compan- 
jon, and with a face that almost defied the 
hand of Time to show the years which it 
had marked on her once superb beauty. 

Mrs. Cowan had indeed seen at least forty 
summers since the one which gave her birth, 
and bore the relation of aunt to her coim- 

fons, though she would scarcely have 

n su to be much more than thirty 
and Mr. Ashley seldom outraged her youth- 
ful vanities by giving her the venerable 

omen of “aunt.”’ 

aiy Joddrell (the younger of the two 
ladies) was somew hut less scrupulous than 
her brother, but even she reserved the 
obnoxious epithet for the few moments of 
spiteful jealousy that sometimes arise bet- 
ween the nearest relatives, in their res 
tive positions, and generally called her aunt 
by ber jimperial name of Helena, 

The quick eyes of Sidney Ashley fell on 
the little group of children, as they drove 
at somewhat slackoned speed to the house. 

“Sve, Violet,’ said he, ‘you can scarcely 
have amore complete realization of your 
whitnsical fancy. W hat uncommonly lovely 
little creatures! Who could have imagined 
it possible?" 

“Why not?” said Lady Joddrell, with a 
slight sneer 

“My good brother, have you not yet 
learned that there is as much beauty in the 
lower ranks as in our own? thgugh, of 
course, it is so clouded, when they grow up, 
with the vulgarity of their training.”’ 

“Jt must be a singular training that could 
make any coarse or vulgar woman out of 
those refined, graceful, little creatures,’’ 
aaid Mr. Ashley, with a sijght return to his 
sister's sarcasm in histone. ‘Whatsay you 
Helena? Is not that little brunette fit for a 
princess of the blood ?”’ 

“Scarcely Sidney, since they are generally 
ugly,”’ replied Mrs, Cowan. “But, seriously 
she isa beautiful child. With those eyes, 
and that graceful figure, one might make 
anything of her.”’ 

“The blue-eyed, golden-haired fairv is 
more to my taste,” said Lady Joddrell. 
“She is a perfect little angel. Helena, I 
have decided already — that shall be the 
one.”’ 

“My dear Violet, do take a little time to 
oonsider,’’ said Mrs. Cowan, coolly. ‘There 
need be no such great haste ; and if you are 
determined to carry out your rather doubt- 
ful s*heme, the least you can do is to do it 
as prudently as possible—eh, Sidney ?”’ 

Mr. Ashiey did not reply. His eyes were 
fixed intently on Claudy, whose imagnifi- 
cent eyes were at the moment attracted by 
his gaze, and whose halt-proud, hal f-coquett- 
ish flush and turn of the graceful little 
th were what might have graced a ball- 
room uty at some daring mark of adinir- 
ation. 

Mrs. Cowen's eyes were also attracted by 
the child’s uncommon air of mature and 
wel f- <i consciousness of superior 
charms, and a sinile crossed her lips, which 
was succeeded by a perplexed and then 
thoughtful regretful look, 

The lady guessed one cause of the attrac- 
tion which that little creature possessed for 
the time-hardened man of the world—a 
likeness strong, unimustakeable, albeit in- 
fantine in character, to one who had once 
touched the now hardened heart to its core. 
The tone was gentler and kinder as she ad- 
ded to her soinewhat sharp speech the saving 
clause, “Although I will frankly confess 
the wonderful charm which those Mttle 
cherubs possess, and alimost feel inclined to 
cominit the same folly myself, Viotet.” 

Sidney started a little, and looked half- 
inquiringly in is gunt's face. 

“No, no,”’ she lauged, as she replied to 
the look. 

, “Iam only jesting. I have but small 
faith in any but ties of blood. It is supply- 
ing Nature by Art. But here weare at last. 
Vooiet, at least be prudent for half an 


3B 


ur. °° 
a en Joddrell nodded impatiently, and 
the next instant the asyluin bell pealed 
strongly under the hands of her a 
and met with a quick and very respectfu 

se. 

“Is the 
Yes, sir.”’ 

“Say that Lady Joddrell and Mrs. Cowan 
wish to see her.’ 

“Please to ask the ladies to alight, and I 
will bring Mrs. Fenton to thein, immo- 
diately,’’ was the reply. 

The next moment the rustle of silks and 
indescribable fuss which generally accom- 
pany a woman of fashion and stylish dress, 
announced the of the ladies to the 

-room of asylum. 
hath payee ones had d ~ —<—s 
by eutreaty, — rawn 
her sister from the spot where ey had 
stood ; and Claudy, withan instinctive feel- 
ing of proud shyness, had shrunk from re- 
alone near the strangers. 

A few minutes elapsed ere the matron of 

establishinent, a imiddl woimnan 


matron in?’’—‘Mrs. Fenton? 


cap with snowy ribbons and neat bor- 
entered the rooin. 
Bhe curtsed respectiully to the stylish- 


the 
ee ee eee n black silk « 
der, 





! (Buests, and then stood in the ex- 
pocatton thet they hed either 10 sev sowne 
ticalars for the aduission into the aaylamn of 


Ph ig — ea dey op. I = pe me 
rs. Cowan ; nger y seem 
atu loanheew be begis 


“Pray be seated. We have a little busi- 


nese you—st least, Lady Joddre!l has, 
which I doubt not will be satisfactorily Bet 


“I shall be most to be of any ser- 
vice,” said the matron, doubtfully; “but I 
fear—that is, our house is so full pe 


“#0 much the better,” anid Lady Joddre!ll, 
cagerly, speaking for the first time; ‘you 
will be more able and willing to comply 
with ny wishes,” 

Mrs. Fenton curtsied, and obe the 
sign graciously made by the elder lady for 
her to take achair. Lady Joddrell remained 
silent for a few ininutes; she scarcely ap 

red to know how to begin. 

“I think,” she said at last, “that you have 
some very pretty little girls Inthe asylum 
justnow, Mrs. Fenton. “I saw—that is, 
we saw—thein as we drove up.” 

“I daresay you mean little Lillian Gra- 
ham, madain,’’ said the matron. “I think 
I saw her with her sister on the steps as you 
drove up.” 

“A little brunette, was it?’’ asked Mr. 
Ashley, eagerly. 

“No, sir,” wasthe reply; “at least—that 
would be another of our littleones. Lillian’s 
sister is not atall a pretty child, though a 
very clever and interesting girl.” 

“Can we see thei?” asked Lady Joddrell; 
then secing the perplexed, doubtful look of 
the matron, she added, “The truth is, Mrs. 
Fenton, that I am anxious to adopt one lit- 
tle girl, having nochildren of iny own ; and, 
as I should wish her to be entirely given up 
to ine, without the interference ot relatives 
or friends, or even knowing any one but 
myself as her guardian and protector, I 
thought I coald not accomplish my wish 
more completely or readily than by apply- 
ing to you.” 

Mrs. Fenton listened respectfully, but 
there was by no means the surprise or gra- 
tification in her face which the lady had per- 
haps ex pected. 

“Of course, madam,"’ she assented, ‘‘such 
a home as you would offer would be a great 
change for any of our little orphans, and I 
doubt not, ahappy one; but the arrange- 
ment is avery sertous one, both for the child 
you may select and your own responsibility 
for her, and or 

“Of course, of course,” broke in the lady, 
impatiently; “I understand all that. But 
the matter is quite settled in my own mind. 
I have, as I told you, no children; Sir 
Caarles Joddrell is away from England, on 
a mission that is uncertain in its length ; and 
Iam determined, with his full sanction, to 
adopt a little girl, who will be in all respects 
as iny own child, 

“All that rests for you to do is to select 
some ot ar and most ladylike 
little ones, and let me see them for my 
choice.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said the matron, in 
a tone that still said plainly that she was far 
foom dazzled by the rank or brilliant offers 
of the lady; “but, before I obey your 
wishes, may I just remind you that I have 
no power to do anything in the matter with- 
out the consent of the directors. I can only 
bring the children before you for your choice 
and approval, and then I must refer you to 
my superiors for any further arrangement.” 

“Of course, of course,’’ said the lady, 
eagerly. “And nov: please to order them 
to be brought. Iam wild to have the mat- 
ter settied.”’ 

A peculiar expresmon crossed she calin 
face of the matron, 

Perhaps she thought that a woman ot 
thirty who was “wild”’ about a pet, caprice 
was scarcely the best guardian and guide 
for her little darling ; for it must be con- 
feased that Lillian Graham was as dear to 
the matron asa child of her own, and she 
prety well guessed that the fuiry like little 

»londe would be the most attractive of her 
little charges to the impetuous lady. 

However, she could only comply with the 
rather peremptory request of bee Visitor, 
which she felt would be in most substantial 
respects favorable both for the child and jor 
the interests of the asylum, in which a va- 
cancy would thus be created ; she therefore 
quitted the room, and hastened to the large 
schoolroom, where she knew the children 
would most probably be re-assembled at 
that hour. Butonly half-dozen were there, 
and among them were the three little ones, 
who had just come in. 

“Lillian and Claudy, come with me tothe 
dormitory,” she said, hastily; ‘and you also 
Helen Morgan, and—Barbara."' 

The last name was uttered rather doubt- 
fully. 

The kind woman guessed but too well 
that 7 mortification would be in store for 
the little girl, but still, she could not 
separate her from her sister or the other 
iittie ones of her own class, and accustomed 
to associate with her in the daily duties. 

**What do they want? What is it, ma'am?” 
asked Barba rfully. 

“Never mind, dear,” she replied, “only 
some ladies want to see = 

‘s quick cions were roused, 
and she felt certain, from the matron's hur- 
ried manner and the care she took in wasl- 
ing and curling the little “belles” of the 
asylum, that sone ulterior object was in the 
——- of this unusual and exciting visit. 

“What does all this mean?” she said, 
harriedly, taking her sister’s hand. 

“Don't ask ine dear,” said the matron, as 
she ushered the trio and the little Helen in- 





to the 
None ot other children were there and 
Barbara the circumstance with asink- 


| eagerly conversing on the opposite sofa. 





| 








_ thing on earth to please you; but don’t give 


heart, as she drew a long breath, and | 


ar ci tenses 
the mantel 


while the ladies were 


bara’s quick eye noted at once that his 
te . alckTy from herself and her 
sister to the [ittie Claudy, whom Mrs. Fen- 
ton was into the room, and that he 
turned with an inqu to the ladies 
as it to detect their opinion of the respective 


chlidren. . 

Poor Barbara! Sn ges rome old, 
from the adverse ci of her lot, 
and the slightest phase in this alarming 
interview was noticed by her. 

“Ah! here they are. What beauties! 
Are they not lovely, Helena?” said Lady 
Joddrell in French. , 

“Decidedly, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Cowan, with far less ecstacy ; ‘particularly 
the brunette. What say you Sidney? 

The gentleman gave a careless assent; but 
his eyes were still furtively glancing at 
Claudy, though he seemed unwilling that 
his obsorvet n of the child should be 
noticed by his fair relatives. 

of] dont know,” mused Lady Joddrell, 
in the sane tongue. : 

“I believe I admire the golden-haired one 
most. She isa pertect fairy. Come here, 
my darling and let me talk to ron ” she 
added, in English, addressing Lily ; but she 
clasped her r’s fingers more firmly, and 
would not move an inch. 

“Do not hold her, Barbara, dear. Come 
to the lady Lillian,” said Mrs. Fenton very 
kindly. 

As Barbara gently disengaged her hand, 
she felt as if the last gleam of hope, the last 
source of happiness, was torn from her, 


but stopping down, she paeperens “Go 
to the lady Lily darling. I will not leave 
you.” 


Thus encou , the little creature 
moved timidly forward and crept to the 
knee of the richly dressed and handsome 
stranger. Lady Joddrell took her small 
white hands tenderly, and pressed a warm 
kiss on her lips. 

“What is your name, my sweet child?” 
she asked. r 

“Lillian, ma’am,’’ she replied; ‘but sis- 
ter calls me Lily.’’ 

“And who is sister—little Claudy here?” 

“Oh no, it is Barbara,’’ she replied; and 
her soft blue eyes turned lovingly to her 
gentle sister. 

‘“;00d heavens, Helena, how totally un- 
like !"’ said Lady Joddrell. 

“This is one of the most beantiful chil- 
dren I ever saw, and that girl is absolutely 
all but ugly.” 

It was said in an undertone, but Barbara 
caught the words, and a glow of wounded 
ride and shame scttied on herbrow. Mrs. 

Yowan saw the child’s eee eye and 

lowing cheeks as her ntece spoke, and her 
Sieartet nating eyes read her more correctly 
than the more impulsive Violet. 

“I differ with you my dear,” she said 
“There is the germ of something more than 


mere physical beauty there; and Iam not 
sure she will not eclipse your pet some day, 
should cer- 


if properly brought out. But 
tainly be surry to undertake her.”’ 

Mrs. Fenton had beckoned Barbara to her 
and her motherly hand was laid. on the 
child's head, as she observed, ‘“*Barbara is 
not pretty, madam; but she is good and 
diligent, and I have no better child in the 
school.”’ 

Lady Joddrell gave a careless nod in reply 
to the matron’s soothing panegyrio of 
er neglected Barbara, und again turned to 

aly. 

“My little Lily, will you come to be my 
daughter ?’’ she said, king the reluctant 
child on her knee. 

“I will love you very much, and you shall 
have a large wax doll, and doll-houses, and 
tea-sets, and beautiful frocks, and go out 
riding in the carriage with ine every day. 
And then you shall have a beautiful hat, 
with white, long, curling feathers. Will 
you come and live with me, darling, and let 
me be your namma?”’ 

Barbara's face assumed as ashon hue as 
she listened to those honied words. Her 
worst fears, vague as they had been, were 
more than realized. 

She had scarcely thought of separation in 
such a complete fori as this. Her forti- 
tude, her reserve gave way ; she clung with 
shivering limbs tothe matron’s dress, saying 
eee gt “Oh! don’t let her—don’t let her 
take Lily away from me. I will do any- 


Lily up, my own darling sister.” 

Lady Joddrel! flushed indignantly at this 
unexpected obstacle. 

“She is only sister to the little girl you 
have chosen, madam,” said the matron; 
‘and the children have never been parted 
for one hour.” 


“Then you mean 1 ought to take them 
both,’’ said the lady, scornfully. “Perhaps, 
had it been Claudy, I might have been 
tempted to adopt both; for they would look 
lovely dressed alike; but really——”’ 

“IT would not go—I could not,”’ interrupt- 
ed the child passionately. “Mamma loved 
me, but no one else; and I would not have 
a home I had no right to, unless some one 
— me.” 

rs.Cowan and Sidney Ashley exchan 
looks; they could better com Sunend eee 
child’s er - than the spoiled child of 
fortuny, y Joddrell only drew the 
— shivering Lily more closely towards 

“My Lily, you will come, will you not?” 
she said. “Kiss me, like a owe ri, I 
— al = go to m Pepe nem home? I 

re) 
You over ye me cage © prettiest canaries 
y only averted her little h and 
Struggled to get back to her dan’ ae 
stood with her face bowed and her ‘whole 
frame trembling like a reed before the 





“ LL 
rashing wind; she look 

Lily laintve, Sry” of Berbarn, rt 
take me; ¥ e : 
adipded Sealibds eo and vows Cat 
n * its 


m7 gan %0t deca 
the master Fama wait till 


have en - 
tine ca Sor alee! as ~~ 


a It is getting fork 
you know we have an engage 
ofa chdidh wha wat, one 
y re and with anot 

tothe now compliant and relieved cuit 
and a colder one to the little crest-fallen 
Claudy, she bowed to the matron and pre. 
pared to depart. 

Mr. Ashley gave another quiet look at the 
little Italian, as he passed her; and Mra 
Cowan, to ‘Barbara's great astonishinent, 
actually stooped down and kissed her cold, 
pale cheek. | 

“You a:e a brave, good little girl,” she 
said, ‘and will do very well in the world 
even without the doubtful gift of beauty 
Keep up your aptrits. ‘ bye.” ; 

As they left room they heard the low 
sad voice of the little Barbara, wailing over 
the weeping child. eng 

‘Lily, my darling, my own precious dari. 
ing!” It was atone ot such utter misery. 
that it haunted Helena Cowan for many an 
hour after. 





CHAPTER II. 


T was the morning after the visit to the 
asylum, and Mrs, Cowan had just con- 
cluded her late breakfast, and was 

ing in a luxurious easy-chair, when 
door ot her boudoir was gently opened, and 
cabeaat Th form of Sidney Ashley then 
a . ‘ 4 
PT am tome in, Hetena,” said he; «f ia 
a privileged visitor, you know, and would 
not take the servant's denial.”’ 

Mrs. Cowan laid down her copy of the 
Morning Post, ane held out her hand lan- 
guidly. 

“Yes,’’ said she, “if you will be good and 
quiet ; but-I have really a terrible head-ache 
and want rest instead of amuseiment this 
morning.” 

‘hank you for the implied compliment,” 
said he. 

“I will do my best to be stupid; but seri- 
ously, I don't wonder you are ill, for that 
affair last night -was the noisiest and worst- 
ventilated one of the season. I am even 
more disgusted than before with the whole 
civilized world of fashion.” 

“Sidney Asaley turning cynic—that is 
oe new!” she said, la 
‘*What is In the changes of the wind now?” 

The gentleman looked earnestly at her, 
and for a few minutes there was a sort of tacit 
inquiring in the countenance of each as if 
anxious to learn the real inood and feelings 
of the other. 

“Helena,” said Mr. Ashley, at last, “we 
have always been friends as well as relatives 
and in many respects you have been more 
of asister to me than poor Violet, because 
you have a more vigorous intellect, and 
more keen and impartial diseriminationinte 
character. 

“You, as well as myself, can see the 
and emptiness of the world, even W 
iingling in it, because we are not able or 
fitted to live out of it.”’ 

Mrs. Cowan was discriminating, and she 
guessed full well that her nephew bad 
some real and important object in coming 
to her that morning; moreover, she really 
was more attached to him than to any of her 
other relations, 

It was through her influence that be had 
been left as sole trustee to her husband's 
will, and, as he thought, ultimate heir 
her own fortune. 

“My dear Sidney,” she said, “you know 
too well my affection ne oe to need 8 
to assure you of my real interest in all that 
concerns you. 

“W hat ‘ it that has troubled your —_ 
so seriously ? for I know you too well 


to see that you have me un’ 
for coming here so early.” J 
“You ae a shrewd observer, ns 


said he, with a constrained laugh. 
fess I have an especial object in view, ee 
what is more, one that I scarcely oe 
contide even to you, unless yoo . 
not to be too unmerciful in your Fr eye 
“What Sidney | caught at last? one, My 
with an astonished look. ‘In love R.. 
dear nephew, you really do gratify mene 
for I have long wished to see you \o 
settled ; you are getting quite old 
become a sober married man. " 
“Wrong, Helena; at least portly © wren, 
he said, rather sadly. “You of 
the only one that knows the ere: | " 
my romain A jlong a Byrne boat” 
rtl 
pen y deus, dear Sidney,” she said, ingly 
“I had hoped that was ver long ae rou 
gotten, and I haye never allud 2 ry it in 
are Aes idea that it was better to 
o on. . 
“I know—I understand,” ho said,quickl 
Zi 


“and it is because you can ne bs 


without seeming to know i 
to death by takin itu at all seasons Oy 
can trust you. But, Helena, bone it cor 
say is not what you ex shoul” aun not 
tainly ery “7 to it. 
ove—at least, y 

“But a budding adiniration,and 
to ask my opinion—is that b28 
“Well, my eyes and 
ment are at your 

“I do want 


plied, “thor 
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«But if will be patient, and not ex- 
eaie burst out with an crusher on 
ment your imagin- 


my project, I will not ; 
ative powers an ee oe 
“Agreed,” said the ; “but I am really 
alarined at such formidable preparation. 
can hardly mere guilty of any such ab. 
~ surdity as to rénder them necessary.” 
“That remains to be proved,” he said, 
uickly. 
ildren at the asyiuin yesterday ?” 
“Of course I do,’’ she replied. 
“The little brunette,”’ he continued ; “did 
she remind you of any one?” ° 
The lady looked sad and sympathizing as 
she rim on her nephew's compressed 
lips. 
es can guess whom mean,” she said. 
“You think ber like Edith?”’ + 

“Yes; did you not see it?” he asked. 
“The same brilliant eyes, the same uncon- 
scious grace of movement, the same rich 
brunette complexion—so warin, and yet so 
pure and refined. I could have fancied it 
must be Edith in her childhood,” 

“] did see the likeness, though perhaps 
not quite so strongly as yoursell,” said Mrs. 
Cowan. 

“But what of that, Sidney, save as a pain- 
ful reminder of whatis best forgotten for 
ever? 1 cannot understand why you should 
dwell on the unlucky coincidence.” 

‘‘Because, Helena, if I ever pratey that 
child is the only one for whom I cou d ever 
feel any love. If she grows up as she 
proinises, I could fancy my youth returned 


in. 
eat! oh, Sidney! -an obscure orphan 
brought up by charity, to be the admired 
ofSidney Ashley. It cannot be your serious 
intention ?”’ 

“Certainly not, In the way you put it,’”’ he 
replied ; ‘*but there are many modes of ac- 
complishing an object, if one is seriously 
bent on it, and certain that it is really what 
one wants. Will you listen to me patiently, 
and = ine?” 

“I will certainly listen patiently,” sa‘d 
Mrs. Cowan; “and if I can see the least 
chance that my help would be of any real 
and substantial service to you, I will help 
you to the Lest of my abilities.”’ 

Sidney drew his chair near to his aunt’s 
couch, and touok her hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Widow Indeed. 


BY R. P. SMITH. 














to awaken malevolence, and too inde- 
pendent toapprehend oppression. Sho 
was their only child, 

Possessed of intellect, they afforded her 
every opportunity of cultivating it, and with 
their virtuous example before ) she at- 
tained the years of womanhood, lovely and 
beloved. 

Miriam married; her choice was worthy 
of her, and he fully appreciated the good 
bestowed upon him. 

Their union was blest with an only daugh- 
ter. Their cup of joy was filled without one 
dash of bitterness, and daily thanks to the 
Fountain of all, hallowed their bappiness. 

They had been married some ten years 
when her husband died. 

Miriam anticipated tae blow as little as 
others, but she was better prepared than 
most to meet it. 

She had watched the bedside of her com- 
panion with that unwearied devotion which 
a true wife alcne can display. 


\ | IRIAM’S ysarents were too unobtrusive 


“Helena, you remember those% once. - 


He would read to them 
the notes of his flate harmoniciug wih ro 


To the inexperienced girl he appeared to 
med; not so in the eyes of 


Mary loved him -with all 
devotion the human hseed “tae, me ogg er 


The widow discovered with griefthe bias 
of her child’s affections, and used 
= = —— her. ” nude 
“Tle is idle,” said she, “and sach seld 
hao Se reamed Fad aged fellow men. Onur 
ns 
reteben l aple and hariniess, his 
“He is not of ns—a scoffer at those h 
we hold inost sacred, and he tag e 
ingrate to his God is never trusted by his 


_ ow man—not even by-his fellow scof- 


Mary wept, for it was the first ti 

had given cE inother pain; the first. Pan 

= ~“\o her to be in error, still she ap- 
reciated her motives and struggled 

ply with her wishes. a tpn a 


It was a conflict of deep-rooted feelings—a 
strife between duty and love. It is unnec 
essary to add which proved the victor." 

Aware that Miriam would never consent 
to their union, Mark persuadod the infa- 
tuated girl to be married privately. 

Tt was her first act of disobedience. 

When the unhappy tidings were divulyed 
the widow wept in secret over her blighted 
hopes, but not a word maby my = fell from 
her lips to einbitter the ice her deluded 
— ~} re eos 4 her own - She 
receiv ark in her humble dwel 
treated him as her son. ae 

Marx’s conduct underwent a thorough 
change, and Miriam imagined that he had 
— the errors of his ways, andturued from 
uem, 


Having gained herconfidence he proposed 
to oo in business, as he was weary of 
an idle life. 


But he had not the means, and he applied 
to Miriam to assist him. Mar added her 
entreaties, and the widow pledged her little 
all to promote the welfare of her children. 
The result might have been foreseen. 1n- 
explicable—reckless—self-willed—in a few 
yeurs be exhausted the widow's means 
and deeply involved all who trusted in his 
visionary speculations. He became bank- 
— and dissipated ; the widow destitute. 

he widow seeing all was lost, trusted to 
her own recourses. 
She opened a school, that the children ot 
the village might benefit by her moral and 
intellectual culture, and she maintain her 
independence. 
Mark returning from his midnight orgies 
to behold the quiet simplicity of the widow's 
home, felt as did the rebelliousangels when 
the sublimated atinosphere of Heaven drove 
them mad. 
Mary had a child, a boy, some two years 
old. te one night Mark returned trom 
his companions ill-humored and intoxicated, 
He would fondle with the boy, but Mary, 
alarmed for the child's safety, op his 
wishes. He snatched the boy from her 
aring and fell with the infant beneath him. 
From that day the child, who had given 
promise of all that partial parents anticipate 
rom their first born, became an idiot. 
Mark was now achanged and inelancholy 
man. 
Destitute of the means to relieve 
their necessities; too infirm of purpose to 
contemplate the result of his own vices, he 
fled froin the ruin in its desulation, selfishly 





She had marked the gradual inroads of 
disease, but continued to hope on for while 
he breathed, it did not occur to her how 
nearly allied lite is to death; how brief the | 

from the one to the other—a single | 
respiration and no more. | 
ut when the last sigh was breathed she | 
awoke to a full sense of her loneliness. He 
was all to her on earth and now nothing re- 
mained to the future but the recollection of 
departed joys. 
ears passed away, for tiine pursues the 
Saine even course whether this world siniles 
or wee 

Her spirit did not shrink from the sever- 
ity of her ‘rials, for there were duties to be 
performed. 

Her husband had left sufficient for the 
—— of herself and child. 

he widow devoted her days to the in- 
struction of little Mary, and she was re- 
warded, by seeing her as she approached 
woman hvod surpass a fond mother’s antici- 
pations. 

Mary knew nothing ol the world beyond 
her inother's threshold. Her young iimagin- 
ation peopled it with such beingsas herown 
kind inother. 

In her mind all had their peaceful homes 
—the universe all love and harinany—the 
flowers, the strains, the bills unfailing foun- 
tains of delight—al ry Air and she the 


ost happy ing in a joyful world. 
Happy ! If you have entrusted your hap- 
piness in the ds of your fellow creature, 


await the rising of the morrow's sun. Cal: 
mo man happy until death. 
There lived in the village a young men 
mee — Moreland. 
e was dsome, and possessed taste for 
books and music, and abounding in aniinal 
spirits, he was usually the victor in ull the 


— sports. 
As he wore his laurels proudly, the youn 
inen envied him, but the aged shook their 
heads, and prophesied that Mark would 
. for he was idle. 
aud har incthet’s litle possoations rende 
er "s e ns rende 

her more attractive. ene 

It was his custom when returning from 
shooting or fishing, to stop at the widow's 
cottage, and to present her with the chojcest 
of his spoils. i 





hoping to tind a Lethe for remorse in the 
vortex ot drinks. 

Deserted by her husband, and reproach- 
ing herself for the trials her disobedience 
had imposed upon her mother, Mary waat- 
ed to the grave with a disease that knows 
no cure. 

Miriam was now destitute and alone, but 
she knew that ‘-he who faints in the day of 
adversity, his strength is sinall.”’ 

Her tiine was devoted to her little school 
and unwearied efforts to infuse light into 
the mind of her wee 9 os offspring. 

At length he could imitate the sound of a 
few words, but not forthe purpose of im- 
parting ideas. 

She took him repeatedly to his mother's 
grave,and taught him to pronounce the 
word—inother, and kneel in the attitude of 
invoking a benediction. 

A few years rolled on rapidly. 

One evening, a8 the boy was paying his 
accustoined hoinage at his mother’s grave— 
zealously repeating the overwhelining ap- 

of deity to ) ve Pate often an unwing- 
ed prayer, and, doubtlegs, at times, a male- 
diction self-invoked upon the head of the 
Pharisee, the boy, as he arose, beheld a nan 
standing beside biin. 

“Whose grave is that, my child, you are 
kneeling on ?”’ 

“My mother sleeps here." 

The stranger read the simple inscription 
on the head-stone—shuddered, and inquired 
in a tremulous voice. 

“Your father—do you know your father?”’ 

“Our father who art in heaven,” a 
the boy, standing erect, and with upl 
hands: 

“His name ?”’ 

“Hallowed be thy name.” 

“TI mean your father.” 

“T have no other father.” 

The thunder of heaven could not so have 
ahaken the iron nerves of that strong man, 
as did the simple reply of the idiot-boy ; 


was in the act of dismissing her little 
school, 


entered, Miriam was surprised at 
anger thus introduced; she 


beholding a 
turned her face toward hi 
him, and her hands, sunk u ry 


ng 
chair exclaiming, “Mark Moreland !’ 
Where she sat was the place where the boy 
Was accustomed to c! n 
He ran to her and knelt,sa , “Mother, 
I pray as Christ prayed ;"* a phrase the had 


taught -— ai 

e com coming tothe pass- 
age, ‘Forgive us our as we for- 
give thon who bee ae han Rigs Bene 


the widow had taught him to pronounce 


with the solemnity due to its importance— 
she looked into 7A eyes of the contrite 
man. 


Mark was forgiven as far as haman in- 
— can forgive. 
During his nee he had acquired some 


Pre a 
habits had wntinnens a change, and 
all with whom he had dealings pronounced 


him an upright, benevolent, and indus- 
— man. et he felt himself a 
earth, withoutthe pect of ever be- 


coming a denizen of heaven. 

The widow received him as her son, and 
he employed himself to render their home 
the abode of . 

True—it was lighted up with genial sun- 
shine, but bright rays never played there. 
Clouds seldom intruded, except upon 
Mark's soul, when he contemplated the va- 
cant stare of his child. 

He had brought him into the light of life 
omy to ae him darkness. 

orning and evening he beheld the bo 
appealing to his God in the darkness of h 
intellect, and arise from his prayers happy. 
The thought occurred—I have intell of 
which I was once prond, yet stand aloof 
from the path that leads to Him who gave 


ui! 
He knelt a humbled man beside his idiot 
are and praree. Re 4 por me to ny 
m > patted him on pead in 
itnitation of his grandmother's benediction 
and ever after led him to their bedside, an 
they prayed together. 
ruly, in this instance, “the child was 
father of the inan,’’ though not in the sense 
the intended. 
The boy lived and died a blank, still he 
was born for good. 
The widow soon followed him to the 
rave, having fulfilled her duty ; and Mark 
fs living to this day a gray-haired, wealthy 
man—and, of course, res —by all; and 
et he would give all earth to be respected 
y himself and God. 4 


Bais AFD PARTIES.--In some respects 
the etiquette at balls and other eoaae- 
es is different in France from what it Is 
ere. In going toa ball a modest French 
girl will wear a simple dress; her demean- 
or will be calm, utterly devoid of airs and 
affectation. She will perhaps manifest timi- 
dity on entering the room and saluting her 
hostess. She will speak little, and will not 
ggle at all; she will listen attentively to 
the music, and will dance quietly and mod- 
estly ; she will not accept, still less will she 
lay horself out for, attentions on the part of 
oung nen; she will not give them her 
an, her memorandum-card, or her hand- 
kercbief to hold; she will partake of re- 
freshments with great discretion. When 
dancing she will not look her partner full 
in the face. If he utter a few ball-room 
common places, she is to reply politely but 
briefly, without bluntness or embarrass- 
ment. Whenallisover she is to thank 
him with acurtsey. If, by inistake,she has 
promised the saine quadrille to two partners 
she is bound to do her utmost to prevent 
any misunderstanding between them by 
refraining from dancing with either of them, 
and perhaps even by renouncing dancin 
for the whole of the rest of the evening. 
French young gentleman asking a lady will 
request not the pleasure, butthe bonor, of 
dancing with her. Dancers in France never 
take off their gloves,nor venture to squeeze 
their partner's | and, nor press their own 
against her side in a gallop, and especially 
a waltz. The moment she wishes to inter- 
rupt that dance they drop their arm_in- | 
stantly. If they are dancing witha single 
lady, their respectful reserve becomes still 
more narked. The dance over, they offer 
their ari to conduct her to her place,where 
bowing lowly, they thank her for the honor 
she has done thein, and retire. A youn 
lady must gever be seen t» converse inti- 
mately with her partner. It isuncivil,even 
blainab'le, on the of the ntleinan two 
atternpt to estaldish anything like fa:miliar 
intercourse. Ata ball it is not allowable 
tor the same parties to dance too frequently 





together. At French balis it is allowable tw 
ask a lady to dance without being formally 
introduced to her—which has 1 more 


convenience and more coinmon sense than 
our custom. In good society nobody ought 
to be supposed w be invi who ww pot fit 
company for the other guests. Any 
gentieman, therefore, present should be 
supposed to be an eligible, or at least a per- 
ble, partner for any lady. 
—_—>- 


FascinaTion.—In the interior of South 
Chill, a species of wood-snipe is often caught , 
by the natives in the following manner: 
When the bird fliesinto one of the low 
bushes, which in spots of about three to mx 
metres in diameter are found frequently in 
the wood-tmeadows there,two nen on horse- 
back go round it in the same direction, 
swinging their lassos overthe bush. After 





but was it not the thunder of heaven that 


| spoke in that sinall yolce—‘I have no other | 


father.” 


“Come, come,’’ said the boy, taking him Ponrot ly then the first mau creeps on to | sition that in the house of 


kindly by the hand—and the unnerved 
man suffered himseif to beled away as if 
be were both maimed and blind. 

They reached the widow's cottages as she 


ten or nore rounds one tmnan slips duwn 
froin his horse, while the other cuntinues, 
eading his companion’s horse behind. 


the point where the snipe is sitting, nearly 
1 nless or stupefied with the rider’s cir- 
cular movements, and kilis it by a quick 
blow of # stick. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Rats.—Brown rats were unknown ia 





men. 
the neighborhood of their burrows, and, 
when an enemy—human or otherwise—a 
mace the scene, they make at once for 
heir holes. But, asthey closely resemble 
in color 0 aie on ~ eg leaves 
among W 20 0 retreat 
night easi] y escape the pane ow Tee 
However, the upturned white ag be d 


a 
color, only noticeable when the aniinals are 
runnin away, though it may perme tg | 
offez a inark for the sportsinen, 
doubtless a tothe race. The up- 
turned tall isto every rabbit in the com- 
munity a syinbol of caution, to be immed- 
jately followed by a stainpede towards the 
burrows. 
Curious TITLEs oF Booxs.—The follow- 
are the titles of some Looks published 
in the seventeenth century. The Lifeless. 
ness of Life on the hitherside of Imu:nortal- 
ity, witha or caveat against procrastin- 
ation. Pathetical Persuasion t pray for 
the Peace of Jerusalem. Tho Dippers di 
orthe Ana ista Ducked an an 
over head and ears. A discourse of Auxi- 
liary Beauty, or artificial bands omenesse 
betwixt two ladies in point of conctence. 
Pious thoughts vented In Pithy Fjacala- 
tions. The Saints Honey Comb. ae tee 
the 


Conger of the Meinbers 
mind, of the Jows inst their King. De- 
votion Digested. hite Salt, or a Sober 


Correction of a mad World, Some well 
wishes to Goodness. The Devil of Mascon, 
or a true relation of what an unclean spirit 
did and said at Mascog in wg ver 6 at- 
tested by several persons of FEminency 
both for Learning and "iety. The exemp- 
lary lives and memorable acts of the nine 
inost worthy woinen of the world. Three 
Jews, Three Gentiles, Three Christians, 
NAMES IN THE WEEK.—In the museum 
at Berlin, in the hall devoted to Northern 
antiquities, they have the representations ot 
the idols from which the names of the days 
of the week are derived. From the idol of 
the Sun comes Sundav. This idol is repre- 
sented with his face like the sun, po, a 
burning wheel, with both hands on his 
breas signifying his course round the 
world. The idol of the Moon, froin which 
comes Monday, is habited in a short coat, 
like amen, but holding the moon in his 
hands. Tulsco, from which comes Tuesday, 
was one of the most ancient and eo 
gods df the Germans, and represented fn his 
garments of skin, according to their 1- 
jar manner of clothing; the third day of 
the week was decided to his worship. 
Woden, from which comes Wednesday, was 
a valiant tows Saxons. — 
image was pra to for victory. r, 
froin whence comes Thursday, is seated in 
a bed, wich twelve stars over bis head, bold- 
ing a scepter in his hand. Friga, from 
whence we have Friday, is represented 
with a drawn sword in her right band, and 
a bow inher lelt. Seater from which is 
Saturday, las the appearance of perfect 
wretchedness. He is thin-visaged, long- 
haired, witha long beard. He carries a 
il of water in his right band, wherein are 
ults and flowers. 
SAMSON AND Tim TEMPLE.—Some have 
asserted that no building sufficiently ea 
cious to hold such a multitude of people, 
could be constructed mo as to rest chiefly 
upon two pillars; but this is a mistake ; for 
Pliny mentions two theatres of amazing 
dimensions, and made of wo.d. They were 
s© contrived, that each of thein wee made to 
depend upon one hings. This led Pliny to 
ceusure the madness of the who 
would venture Into a place for their plea- 
sure, where they sat onsuch an uncertain 
and unstable seat; for if that hinge had 
ven way, the slaughter would have been 
readtul. Shaw, a well known oe: 
supposes the teinpje of Dagon to the 
pe 48 kind with the ancient sacred inclo- 
sures, surrounded in purt, or altogethor, 
with some plitin or cloistered buildings. 
He tnentions having often seen several hun- 
dreds vf ere nag amused in this manner apon 
the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers, which 
has an advanced cloister over against the 


of the palace, nade in the fashion of a 
arge pent- , su only by one or 
two contiguous pillars in the front, or else 
in the centre. neon must have been in 


a court or area below; and upou a suppos- 
was a clol- 
stered structure of this kind, the pulling 
down the front or centre pillars which sup- 
ft, must have occasioned the catas- 
whieh happened to the Philistines, 
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FADING INTO CHANGE. 





BY 4.8. 





A gredual failing in the Summer light ; 

Bright sunsets dying in the crimevu West ; 
Brown leaves that tall in the quict Autuma night; 
A ewift decay in Gowers we love the best ; 

A fash of Life, slow-deepeningjato Rest ; 

A wintry wiad Denesath a threatening sky ; 
Snow-flakes that fall, and gather, and then die ! 
Spring, with its changing winds and leafy vest ; 
Full sammer, with its wealth of flowers that lie 
Sparkling like gems apon a monarch's crest ; 
Then round to Aatamn! So our brief years fy, 
Se run our days | Sometimes in suashine drest, 
And oft in cloud! So feeteth Gttully 

Kach little life into the Great Eternity ! 


— eo 


“SHIP AHOY!” ° 
A Story of Land and Sea. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 











CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW MR. TUDGE TALKED TO THE PART- 
NERS. 


SHALL see Philip Merritt, my dear,” 
said Mr. Halley, a8 s00n as his doctor 
had given him leave 0 6° out, “and de- 
mand an explanation. I—I'’m afraid it’s as 
Tudge says; but, after all, it’sonly tho same 
old story that we've had ever since tho 


world But for age sake, my dear, 
I'll see and try bring hiw to his 
senses.’’ 


“Papa dear,” sald May, © his 
arin, and looking up in his face, “I could 
never marry a man who could treat us like 
this."’ 

“But, my darling, think of your position 
—see what you are giving up. You know 
we shall have to leave this house—soon, too, 
pom, I shall be alinost a beggar, my darl- 
Dp Pad 

F welt, papa, and do you think I wish to 
be well off while you are poor? I’m afraid 
you don't love meso much, after all,’’ she 
aaid, archly. 

“And why?” he said, patting her soft 
cheek. 

‘Because you are in such a baory to get 
me away from you—imuarried, and belonging 
to somebody else."’ 

“Now, my darling——” 

“Hear me first, papa dear,” whispered 
May and she colored up, and her eyes 

ed as she 8 


»ke. 

“Mr. Philip Merritt persevered here till 
he gained my consent; then be heard of 
our misfortunes, and left me as cvolly as if 
I nad been a glove. Do you think, 
papa, I could ever listen to him again? No; 
treat him withthe contempt he deserves 
and jet us be thankful that we have found 
out his trae character before it was too 

“It was for your sake, my darling,'’ said 
the old ian. 

“I know, dear,"’ she, sald, fondly and 
ae F “but let matters be asthey are. I 
wou d rather stay by your side.”’ 

“He deservos an action to be brought 

him,” said the old man; “and I 

n't like giving it up, my dear; but he'll 

repent it yet—he'll repent it yet. Why 

here he is!—that’s his®voice in the hall. "1 
knew he'd come again.” 

“Let me go, papa,"’ exclaimed May, turn- 
ing pallid. 

ut it wen ice — ; = door was thrown 
a, and Philip Merritt, eager and bright- 
eyed hurried into the room. va 

“My dear Mr. Halley, so glad to see 
you up again. Haven't you wondered 
where I was? Ah, May, my love, I’ve been 
— — at being detained. Why, what's 

is ” 

He had od himself of Mr. Halley's 
hand, and shaken it most cordially, taking 
the old gentieman quite by sarprise ; then, 
turning w May wit outstretched arms, he 

made as though to embrace her, but 
ato half-way, a8 she encountered him 
with a look that would have chilled a braver 
== he. ain 

a you ow me to pass, sir, if you 
please?’’ she said, coldly, all her ou e 
womanhood flas .ing from her eyes. 

She was white almost to her lips; but 
her eyes never flinched for an instant as 
she swept by him, and passed from the 


room. 
“Whatever does all this mean, Mr. Hal- 
ley?" exclaimed Merritt, pitifully. 
“Surely I am not to ve punished for what 
Icannat help? Where's Longdale? He 
to meet me here this pmimee 
’ 


and only came back last nigh 

“Then it must have been your ghost I 
eaw in Quarterdeck street hangers A morn- 
ing,” 1 Mr. Tadge, who entered un- 
v 


. “I thought you would not be long before 
you turned up now, Mr. Merritt." 
“If you'll allow me to tell yon so, Mr, 


" gald Merritt, prono the 
Pp cme Th 


with an 
\*you are a most t fellow.” 


“Then, Mr. Philip Merritt, I won't allow 


to tell meso, nor any other sir, 
without my pulling his nose, siz,"’ and the 
man swelled up, cud caine ominously 


ratio, mr, he don't,” maid Tadgs “but he 


allows hie old Mr. 
Samuel Rdwerds, fudge, 
and Company—to up tor him, when 
he is ius recovering frem his illzes, and aa 





im t jackanapes has forced his way 
in house on the strength of some news 


he has , 

“My dear Tudge, pray,” exclaimed Mr. 
Halley—‘‘pray be calin.’ 

“I won't,” sald Tudge—“I can’t afford to 
be. This fellow raises my bile. Do you 
know why he’s here today? No, you 
don’t. Ah, Me. Longdale, you here too. 
Delighted to see you again, I’in sure. Mr. 
Halley is better, sir—much better, sir,"’ ex- 
claimed Tudge to the sleek partner of the 
Rutherby firm who now oaine smiling into 
the rooin. 

“Glad of it, I’m sure,” said Mr. Longdale, 
glancing from one w the other, smiling but 
up ° 
“Where the deuce is my ruler?” mut- 


‘tered Tudge, picking upa piece of music 


from May’s stand, and roll it up. 

ea that’s better,’’ he said, py Sane 
rolla flourish, and then bringing it g 
down upon the table. 

“Is he mad?” said Merritt, in an audible 
undertone to Longdale, who raised his eye- 
brows and sh his shoulders. « 

“Not a bit of it,"’ said Tudge, with another 
flourish of his makeshift ruler. 

“Sane as you are, wide awake as either of 
you. 

“So you've come to congratulate Mr. 
an mg I ought to say—about this 
morning’s news?’ 

“News, my good sir?—I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“He's drunk,” said Philip Merritt, sav- 

ely. 

“hm I?’ said Tudge. “Well, it would 
be excusable if I was, when a hundred 
thousand pounds turns up into one’s firm 
unexpected! y.’’ 

‘Good heavens, Tudge!”’ cried Mr. Hal- 
ley, trembling with agitation, “what does it 
mean ?’’ 

“W hat does it mean?’ cried Tudge, ex- 
ultingly. 

“Ol ogurse they did not know, either ot 
‘em; been to Liverpool—in London; never 
read shipping news, never saw the tele- 
grams posted this morning at Lloyd's and 
through the City. Come hore innocent as 
two doves. Bless you, Mr. Halley, they 
didn’t know that the “Merry May” was 
telegraphed up as having passed the Lizard 
this morning, and is on her way up the 
Channel."’ 

“Thanks——” 

The r old man said no more. He was 
weak yet with his ry illness, and he tot- 
tered {nto a chair, and fainted away. 

‘*Too much for him,’’ said Tudge, run- 
ning to his side. 

“Here, you, ring that bell,” he cried to 
Longdals. 

“Mr. Tudge, I'm sure I congratulate 


ou,” said Longdale, smiling, with one 
1and on the bell. 
Samuel was in the roomin a very short 


space of tine, just as Merritt was about to 
offer assistance. 

“Stand back, sir, you are not wanted 
here; your game's up as far as this house is 
concerned, Hold his head up, my dear, 
and order some wine,’’ he added, aside to 
May, who ran] frightened into the room, 
cages by the very loud ringing of the 

“That's it; we'll give him some wine 
directly we've got ridof these two scoun- 
drels.’ 

“Sir,"’ snarled Longdale, showing his 
teeth like a cat. 

“May, as your father is prostraté,” cried 
Merritt, furiously, ‘do you allow this man 
to insult us like that? ’ 

“How dare you, sir,’’ cried Tudge, bounc- 
ing at him—‘“‘how dare you insult that lady 
by calling her by her Christian naine? 
Samuel, show these fellows out, and never 
ad mit them{again,on any pretence. And look 
here, you two, recollect this; you don’t owe 
Mr. James Halley thirty thousand pounds, 
but you owe it to us—to ine and Mr. Halley, 
and by Jove we'll have it paid!” 

“This is insufferable—the fellow is mad 
or drunk,” said Longdale. 

**Both—a beast! ’’ cried Merritt. 

Mr. Tudge faced thein, at the other end of 
the room, in a moment. 

“If it wasn’t for the lady, 1'd——There, I 
won't quarrel with you. Samuel, show 
these men out.”’ 

Samuel evidently enjoyed it, and felta 
most profound or the man who was 
his master’s confident and jnanager ; and 
withou t doubt he would haVe assisted the 
visitors’ steps, had they not made a digni- 
fied show of going. And Canonbury knew 
them no more. 

+ * + 7 * * 


“Ts this true, Tudge?”’ ssid Mr. Halley, 
who was sitting up, with his head supported 
on May’s breast. 

‘True as telegrams,”’ said Tudge ; “but I 
don't think there's a doubt about it. Mind 
you, it’s a case of sal erelict picked 
up, and 80 on ; but it will set you upon your 
legs again, James Halley, and we'll dissolve 
partnership to-morrow.” 

“No,” exclaiined Mr. Haliey, ‘‘never as 


long 98 T live.” 
“ rd!” said Tudge ; “you 
are all right again, and I'll go back to my 
old style, and good luck to us! But I think 
Iought tostop in till those fellows have 
up—oonfound ’em! But you won't be- 
ieve in them again, eh?” 
Mr. read his answer in the eyes of 
both ; and promising more news as soon as 
9 could get it, he hurried back to the 


CHAPTER XXVL ad 


HOW THE “MERRY MAY’ AGAIN KEACHED 
Ni PORT. 


Mr. Halle wae as he felt how he could 
once asore het up his bead in the City. 

On the following inorning, was pour- 
ing out the coffee, when there was the noise 
of wheels, the shuffling of feet, then the 
door flew open, and R. < Tudge danced in, 
waving his frant , 

He tee at May and ba her, shook 
hands with Mr. Halley, and then Stood in 
the middle of the room, and putting his 
hands to his mouth, he shouted out, in sten- 
eiSbip ab — 

se oO 

“In Viock? * exclaimed Mr. Halley, al- 
most as excited. 

“In dock, and her captain’s in the hall— 
captain and mate that picked her up, float- 
ing in mid ocean, and brought ber home. 

“Not Simmons? ”’ 

“Simmons!"’ eried Tudge, ina tone of 
disgust. 

‘There was only one man who could have 
done it, and his name's——”’ 

“Anderson !” cried May, halfhysterically, 
as she started forward. 

Her voice did it; foras she uttered his 
name, John Anderron—brown, flushed and 
excited, rugged and worn, with his lon 
beard rusty with exposure—half rush 
into the room,and clasped May’s hand in 
his; till, trembling, with her face burning, 
she shrank away, to give place to her father. 
who took Anderson's hand eagerly, an 
spoke in broken accents— 

“Jt’s coals of tire on my head, John An- 
derson; but I'm humbled now—the old 
pride’s gone, and you've rewarded me with 
good for my evil. 

“To think, though, that you should save 
my ship; and we had mourned you for 
dead !’ ‘ 

‘*Mourned, sir? ’’ said Anderson, huskily, 
and his eyes rested upon the crape bow 
which May still wore at her breast. 

It was but for a moment, though; for the 
color mounted to the girl’s temples as she 
snatched it off, and threw it upon the 
floor. 

“May I take this, sir? ’’ said Anderson, 
stooping and picking up the bow, while 
May turned away panting. 

$ 6 it—take what you will, Anderson,”’ 
cried Mr. Halley; “only tell me first that 
you've forgiven me my insults.’’ 

“Another word, sir,and you drive me 
et said Anderson. 

“IT didsay that I’d never darken your 
door — ; but man proposes—”" 

“And God disposes,’’ said a gruff voice, 
which drew attention to Basalt, with whom 
Mr. Halley and May shook hands most 
heartily. 

“Tt’sall right, sir—don't say anything 
about it; only that you didn’t oughter have 
separated the May froim the on’y cap’n as 
could sai} her.”’ 

“Ido say it, my man, most heartily,”’ 
said Mr. Halley; and he shook hands once 
lore, 

“And not to come to me first, John!” 
said a piping old voice, as Mrs. Anderson 
entered directly after, and was clasped in 
the strong man’s arms. 

“I wouldn’t let him till he’d done his 
business,”’ cried Tudge; “but, you wicked 
old woman, didn’t I send a cab for you to 
come here, where he’s only been five 
minutes? And for you, too, Mrs. Gurnett?”’ 
be said. 

“For which thankye,I says,’”’ said old 
Basalt, smiling down upon the comely face 
streaining with tears. 

“Didn't I tell you, my lass, as it would 
be all right? Sweet littie cherub u 
aloft, eh? And here we are, safe bac 


again.’’ 
7” * . ” * 


Did Desdemona listen with such glowing 
cheek to the battle tales of the Moor as did 
May Halley that day, when in plain, unvar- 
nished Saxon John Anderson told to all of 
their perils by sea, speaking often with 
solemn voice, of how they had been pre- 
served time after time from what seemed 
imminent death? Surely not. But it was 
ahard task; for Jeremiah Basalt would 
keep interrupting with choice bits of his 
own that Anderson would have left out; 
and these bits were always of some piece of 
seamanship or daring, while the triumphant 
bit of all was that when Basalt sprang up 
and waved his arm about like a semaphore, 
=a told of how Anderson had saved his 

e. 

“Saved my life—not as it was mine, but 
belonged to Mrs. Gurnett here,” he said ; 
“for which, my dear, you ought to give him 
thanks."’ 

Basalt nodded approvingly, as he saw 
Mrs. Gurnett go tearfully up to Anderson, 
and kiss the hands he held out to her; and 
then he started up, and John Anderson 
started too, as May Halley stood by Basalt’s 
side, and thanked him, for her father’s sake, 
she said, for what he had done. 

It was an uneventful narrative, that latter 
part, which told of how, bynearly a mira- 
cle, Joon Anderson got his boat back, with 
its lifeless burden, tothe “Merry Ma . 
and then of how they reached the Maurit u 
refitted, en about half a crew, an 
slowly sailed the vessel home. 

“Which not another man in England 
could have done,” cried Tudge, as he wav- 
ed an extemporized ruler round his head, 
ond ee ht it ae bang upon the table. 

“But what's the ofa r 
well-found craft? " cried salt. oe 

“And what ought to be done to the 
scoundrels who would send men helplessly 
to drown?” cried Tudge. 
midlet ann no we” said Mr. 

; “for sooner or urns 
themselves,” 7 — 
wassilence then, and John Ander- 
oa _ with = eyes fixed u 
one w. 
the dnd pon had returned from 





wy Malley has spoken rightly,” he 


vd 
“No punishment that man could 
could equal those conscience cries that 
at tines Le felt bythe most hardened at 
those who have to answer for the jiy | 
men. I tell you this,”’ he and hise. 


— e va. a round— 
“lw gain and 
face with death—I tell’ you that e rb 
awful of those moments, when I was 
ing ready to meet Him who sent me y 
this earth, I swear toyou, by His holy 
(hat I would not have changed piaces 
one of those nen at at ease who 
to answer for the life of the father, the 
and the son who have sailed in their 
hulks. Punishment! My God! 
the ery of the bereaved — the 
inoan, and the bitter waili the 
child of him whose benen tie fathons 
in the great se They need 
ment—they make their own.” 
And a sweet voice said, below its 
heard by its uttereralone— * 
“Amen!” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE LAST KNOTS, AND HOW JEREMIAn 
BASALT CRIED “SHIP AHOrY!”’ 
“ COLD day fora wedding—Ch 
That is a matter of opinion. But en 
what need is there to tell? Of course 
t followed ; for John Anderson and Basalt 
were inarried hoy peo Bc napiy day: and 
gave awa the widow ngl 
“a 4 for i ¥* ryt ee. "toe Bae "adichs 
en too, he reatened to 
self in his braces. wong itm 
But only half; for he made the punch a 
month later at Coceber, and helped to 
1 


Fill 


fi 


i 


a0 


hi 


drink it, sipping slowly while Mrs. Ander. 
son re him John Anderson’s adven- 
tures from the age of six weeks, includ 


his battle with the croup, fight with ns 
measles, and dire encounter with the 
thrush. 

“But afterall,’ she said, “fine man 
John was, he would never be equal to 
father.” 

The Basalts wanted to get out coming to 
that dinner, but Mr. Halley would not hear 
of it for he said that Jeremiah was one of 
his best friends ; and Basalt blushed, really 
and rosily, as did his wife, who sat and wor- 
shipped hiin with-all her might. 

It was a bright and manly speech that 
Mr. Halley made, and so was the response 
of John Anderson as he rose from beside 
his blushing wife. 

lt was a happy party that night, even 
though it was what Philip Merritt called 
“disgustingly low ;”’ but then, the previous 
day, he had takeh a receipt from Mr. 
fora heavy sum of money borrowed four- 
teen months before, and which be had been 
compelled to refund. 

But low or not, there was happiness with- 
in those walls, and mirth a brightness, 
till John Anderson, captain, gave a toast, 
drunk by all standing and in silence—a 
toast that we will nk with all our 
hearts— 

“God bless the men this night at sea!” 

And then caine the parting. 

Mr. Basalt was only merry when he shout- 
ed along the hall to his captain, as he stood 
with his wife upon his arm— 

“What cheer there with the Merry 
May?”’ 

And again, as he was ensconced within 
the cab, and Samuel had closed the door, 
grinning with all his might, Basalt thrust 
out his head, and with lusty lungs roared 
out, as the cab was moving off— 


“Ship Ahoy ye 
THE END. 


His Nurse. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 











Mrs. Alfred Ridley,in tones not quite 80 
musical as those with which that lady 
was wont to regale society. A 

‘But, my dear, what was to be done? 
appealed the master of the house. “In the 
name of common humanity was I to leave 
the poor fellow, the victim of the criminal 
carelessness of one of my own gamekee 
weltering in his blood, lying on the rom 
ground, dying perhaps, within a hun 
yards of my own house?” - 

“But whoishe? Nobody knows,” con 
tinued Mrs. Ridley. “How can I allow my 
daughters to wait upon a stranger? N 
can 1 spare time myself; and to leave him 
to the mercy of servants seeins inhospitable 
and strange. Besides, he may die, and we 
shall have all the horrors of a resident 
corpse.”’ 

Spite of his perplexity, Mr. Ridley could 
not repress a smile. 

“A resident corpse!” he repeated. ies 
all events, Mra. Ridley, such a visitor 
transient to be termed resident.” of 

“Tt is very well for you to make sport 
any inadvertent expression my excitement 
may call forth,” retorted his wite. pe 
for all that, I re that you should ae 
had him carried to the cottage of the 4 
who shot him. In a fortnight we give & 
ball, as you know, to weloome the retu 
Rex . If this stranger is very oo 
we not be able to do so, and you Ht 
how many plans we have built upoe 
ball.” 

“Yea, Which is it to he? Is Mayo 
Ella selected for this conquering i Rid- 

“There is no occasion for levity, WF 


ik certainly is a great bore,’ exclaimed 





ley. Neither May nor Ells. iack 

but nevertheless I had hoped that Mr. Hay 
therm. ‘And the old trendsbip exiting Be 
tween the tamnition. and his return .* 
teen residence abroad, warren 
showing that we appreciate - whed 


| among us. He was bat a lad 
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he bade us good-bye; he returns a man of 
thirty Mrs. Ridley's face brightened with 
the advent of ha thoughts. 


Meantiine, the subject cf 211 this conversa- 
tion was st ed fall length upon his back 
in one of the comfortable upstairs bedrooms, 
gradually recovering consciousness, with 
its unhappy accompaniment of intense phy- 
sical suffering. 

A half-involuntary movement caused a 
deep groan to escape froin his white lips. 

Soine one, passing the open door, heard it, 
clad in deep.mourning. 

Shrinking somewhat as if the sight of 

in hurt her, yet serving herself to the ef- 
ort, she approached the » 

“Ifyou can bear it a moment, I will try 
and make you more comfortable,” she whis- 

red. 

Mand in afew minntes the sufferer felt that 
bis head had found a fresh cool place, and 
his wounded arm a better support,for which 
he tried to look his thanks. 

He could not speak them. 

“Ah, Miss Armstrong, — here?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ridley, standing on the thres- 
hold, and speaking in a tone of perceptible 
relief, as if seeing a way out of the difficulty 
into which she had found herself so unex- 

ly plunged. “Would you mind help- 
ing me to nurse this young man? Yoa 
know I have so little time, and my 7. od 
ters are so young and inexperenced ; 
sides, with them——”’ 

She stopped, hesitating. 

“IT understand, Mrs. Ridley,” answered 
the young girl. ‘I am used to nursing,and 
all the time I can spare from the school- 
room I will relieve you gladly. 

“I will excuse you from the school-room. 
The children can have a holiday tor the 
time.”’ 

Lett alone, Rhoda Armstrong returned to 
the bed. 

“Who are you, that they leave you with 
me?” she thought to herself. “Ah, if you 
could exchange places with this Rex Hay- 
ward, how they would vie with each other 
in their care of you! But, pshaw! Tam 

rowinguncharitable! My life is harden- 
ing me. Poor fellow! Whoever you may 
be, you look as though you had a long siege 
before you,” which verdict the physician 
strengthened when he inade his call. , 

The fever had risen, the inflammation in 
the wound inc 

A painful operation was necessary. 

Tho doctor looked about him for an as- 
sistant. 

“You, my child ? No, no,” he said, as 
Rhoda indicated herself. “I need a woman, 
not a nervous child.”’ 

“I was twenty on my last birthday,’ she 
vegtiam. “T will not tail you.” 

Ince or twice her cheek blanched, but she 
never once relaxed her hold. 

She went through her part bravely; then, 


call when that stupid eeper mistook 
te for partridge, and put a bullet throug 
“And you are Mr. Hayward? Ob, how 


ribet "Wise to 
o y, 1 thought you told me 
they wore kind enough 10 -eount Ou any Fo 
“Yes, yes—bat sorry that they could not 
have helped me to nurse you. I—I—doo 
But the newcomer u the scene had 
barel ime be exten pt strong arnis the 
you orm before it would ha 
fal = de y to ane Sete, be 
“ up,” he with an ominon 
shake of his head. “I don’t think she's 
slept six hours for a week. You've 


ven 
me two patients, young man ; but I tell you 
one thing—she saved the sexton and the 
gravedigger one.” 


With which cheerful homily he strove to 
bring back life and consciousness, 

But the doctor could no longer complain 
of . lack wag ae 

ow t his jent was convalescent, 

and that he had Btn Me nk his identity, 
ov swarmed about him like bees in a 

ve. ; 


May succeeded Ella, and Ella May, while 
Mrs. Ridley bustled about, all motherly 
kindness. 

“It’s too bad, Rex,’ she would declare. 
“1 know the girls would have hel you to 
get well sooner, but really you looked so 
ver disreputable, all covered with blood, 
and I am so guarded with them.” 

To ail ot which the young man listened 
silently. 

Day after day he inissed his gentle little 
nurse. 

The thought that she was il! and sufferin 
+ eae her faithfulness to hin di 

m. 

_He would rather sleopthan waken, fer in 
his dreams she came to him, and once again 
he could feel the velvety touch of the small 
white hand, 

But it was almost harder, when, through 
the doctor, he learned that she had recov- 
ered and had resumed her usual duties, 
though not to. him. 

His room saw her no more. 

Once he ventured to speak of her to Mrs. 
Ridley. 

“She is occupied with the chileren,” she 
answered. ‘They have already lost too 


much time,”’ 
* * ” * o 
“Mam she mpst have suspected all 
along,” Ma 


“Of course she did. Designing little 
minx!” said Ella. 

‘“‘Never mind, my dears. He was deliri- 
ous most of the time, and, besides, he is not 
likely to see her again.” 





when all was over, fainted dead away. 


But fortunately her swoon was short, and 
left no ill effects behind. 

For two weeks,nightand day,she watched 
beside the sufferer. 

It was she who soothed his delirium, who 
moistened his parched lips, who loosened 
the bandages when they pressed, who 
watched while he —~ > 

Occasionally Mrs. Ridley would tiptoe to 
the door. 

“I can do no good,” she would say. “I 
must not run myself down. Mr. Hayward 
may arrive now any day. Do you think the 
young man will have recovered sufficiently 
to enable us to give our ball ?’’ : 

But that he recovered at all the doctor said 
he owed to his inost faithful nurse. 

The rose-finsh had all died from her cheek 
now; tha eyes had that large heavy look 
ouly — of sleeplessness give, and the 
golcen air hung in two large braids away 

clow the slender waist. 

It required less time to arrange it thus. 

But one night, watching alone, the crisis 
passed. 

He opened wide, inquiring eyes upon the 
little tairy vision who had mingled in all 
his delirious dreams. 

“Is it May or Ella?” he asked. 

She thought he was delirious still. 

“It is neither,’ she answered, rising and 
approaching hisside. “Only the children’s 
governess,’ 

He held out his hand very teebly, and 
she, to humor him, placed hers within it. 

His fingers closed tightly over it,and thus 
—— he fell asleep. 

She dared not waken him. 

m. was the sleep which might buy his 
ve. 

There was no chair within her reach. 

She feared to move, and so she stood mo- 
tionless through the long hours until the 
dawn broke.” 

Her limbs trembled beneath her weight. | 

She was overcoine by fatigue when at 
he wakened to find her still standing. 

“How long have I slept ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Four hours, I think,” she answered. 

“And you have stood ail this time?” 

“I feared to waken you.” 

He made no reply, but lifted the little 
hand to bis lips and Kissed it. 

“How long have I been ill?’’ he ques- 
tioned, later. 

“‘Almos three weeks, sir.’’ 

“And they ae me to Oak Lawn. I 
reinember that. t Mrs. Ridiey and the 
girls—where are they?” 

“You know them then, sir? That is very 
strange, for Mra. Ridley did not seem to 
recognize you; but they are very busy now. 


They are expecting the return of the young 
heir t Hay ward’s Manor, who is to be laden 
down with festiv ities.”’ 

: of my grandfather! What have 
I done to deserve this ?’’ 

‘What do you mean?” 


“Only thatI am Rex Hayward, and that 
I could almost bless the weend which has 


Which p mpty sesated in a tair way of 
being caitiel out; for when, a fortnight 


later, his health gave him no further excuse 
for remaining at Oak Lawn,and he returned 
to Hayward’s Manor, he had not been able 


| tosee Rhoda, even for a few simple words 
| of thanks. 





Given me this respite, I was on my way to 


In her own room she heard the sound of 
carriage wheels bearing him away, and a 
quick pang of pain darted through her 
heart. 

“Ah, he isa man,” she whispered. “He 
forgets, but I—remember.”’ 

But next day she came home from a soli- 
tary ramble with flushed cheek and spark- 
ng Gr 

hat had she seen in her walk ? 

Perhaps he had not forgotten ! 

The master of Hayward’s Manor was affi- 
anced. 

How the rumor spread, none knew; but 
all learned it, as they heard that a grand 
ball, to be preceded by tableau, was to be 
given in honor of his betrothed. 

It was a crushing blow to Mrs, Ridley; 
but she already was looking into the future. 

‘‘Never mind, my dears !’’ she said to her 
disappointed daughters. “We must make 
ourselves agreeable, and propitiate her all 
we can, for she will be a power in the 
neighborhood.”’ 

1e eventful evening came at last. 

A flutter of curiosity pervaded the elegant 
assembly as they sat in the ball-rooim, wait- 
ing the rising of the curtain upon the tab- 
leaux; for it was suspected that in some ene 
of then would be found the victor of the 
prize. 

At last the curtain rose and fell. 

Picture succeeded picture. 

All were beautiful, and won enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Then the last was announced. 

It was ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty.”’ 

Upon a couch lay a young girl, sleeping, 
her lips half-parted in a smwile; her long, 
yellow hair unbound, covered her like a 


| veil, and falling swept the floor. 


She was the i:npersonation of an exquisite 
dream. 

Who was she? 

Who could she be? 

Four alone of all that glittering multitude 
knew, and three women turned white with 
envious wrath. 

. The man was glad for the little girl’s 
luck. 

The curtain fell, but rose again upon the 

who had come in to rouse her with a 


is 

It was their host ; but when he had awak- 
ened her, he proudly slipped her hand 
within his arm, and led her out among his 
friends. 

It was Rhoda Armstrong, Mrs. Ridley’s 
late governess. 

“But bow had she ured him ?’’ 

‘he mursed hiin while he was ill,’ an- 
swered Mra. Ridley ; “and between you and 
me, my dear, I don’t think he’s quite re- 
covered from his delirium vet.”’ 

“Nor ever will, I trust,’’ broke in the 
clear voice of her reeent guest. “Drs. Rid- 











BY HENRY SELBY. 


FRESH, breezy October morn 
Mr. Grace, le :nin 
on the station rm, was lookin 
ver than men are wont to look on 
weddin y; but then Edward Grace had 


a gran gre tg Be ge soul, wo 
whom pretty Stella leton had brought 


such rapturous delight, that many a time 
her betrothed lover had wondered iif it were 
possible such perfect content as was his 
could, in unis world of discontent and long- 
ing, be lasting. 

‘air Stella Tarleton—truly a star among 
women, and Edwarfl Grace had been the 
man to win her. 

They had been en a year, he and 
Stella, and in that year ad worked night 
and day almost to accomplish what he 
said to himself he would accomplish before 
he made Stella his wife. 

He had saved every shilling he could 
possibly save, and the result was—s 
so far as his ee went;and it was making 
his heart thrill with proud satisfaction as he 
thought of the charming little surprise be 
had in store for Stella, when, returned from 
their short wedding-trip, he would take her 
to the little home he had made for them— 
the ropes little Gothic just out- 
side the eity limits—all furn com plete- 
vo tastefully poe. a 

© was thoro y, perfectly ha even 
to gravity, that “Thotntngg of his Mreddin - 
day, and with an impatience not unusual 
him, he glanced at his watch and spoke to 
the driver to get along a little faster. 

And then found himself wondering at the 
turious look on the fellow's face as he tight- 
ened his lines. 

“All right, sir, if there’s any call to 


a” 
Edward colored. 

Of course the man knew he was going to 
be married ; everobody In the little country 
place knew both him and Stella Tarleton. 

“There's no especial need to hurry beyond 
the fact that I am rather chilly.” 

No; there was no better reason. 

The ceremony was fixed for eleven 
o’clock, and it was only ten now. 

And yet Mr. Grace didn’t quite like the 
look on the fellow’s face—t was not sar- 
casm, or amusement, or sympathy, or sur- 
prise; that he did not feel he knew just 
what it really was. 

At the gate of the prety little countrv- 
house that was his darling’s home, Mr. 
Grace paid and dismissed the man, and saw 
that same curious look upon ‘this face, the 
look that was the only outward expressiun 
of the thought in his heart— 

“Blamea if I believe he’s heard about 
it.”* 

All unconscious of Jehu's knowledge, Mr. 
Grace went briskly up the little chrysanthe- 
mum-bordered walk, and had just se 
up on the piazza, when the front door 
opened suddenly, and a young - rushed 
out—pale, agitated, with a look of astonish- 
ment, alinost fear, in her blue eyes. 

“Oh, Edward!”’ 

“Yes, Dell. How are you all this morn- 
ing? Why, youare more nervous than I 
am on the momentous occasion, little brides- 
maid. Where will I find Stella? ” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly— 
Stella’s sister, almost his sister. 

The tears panes mes ) pas a little 

nizing cry trembled on her lips. 
“er Oh, ! didn’t you get the telegram we 
sent you this morning early ?’’ 

He suddenly straightened his tall form. 

‘“‘Telegrann? Who telegraphed to me? 
What for? What is the matter?”’ 

The pale fear in his face was 
see, and little Dell wrung her 





itiful to 
ids in 


‘We are all crazy. Oh, Ed, mamta made 
me break the news. Stella——”’ 

She broke down completely, leaving him 
in awful consternation. 

“Great Heaven! what has happened to 
Stella! 

“Speak—<don’t prolong this awful sus- 
pense. Isshedead? Tell me?” 

“Ifshe only had died before she was so 
heartless and cruel. 

“Edward, she was married last night. 
She is gone.”’ 

ed last night and gone? 

Stella Tarleton, the woinan he had come 
to marry, the woman he loved, married, 
and gone, and not with him ? 

He walked on intothe house in a dazed 
way, that, tor the moment, effectually dull- 
ed the pain that was coming later. 

He sat down ona chair, and listened to 
Mrs. Tarleton’s crying, and Dell's pitiful 
e ation. 

“We never i ned there was anything 
between them, indeed we didn’t,’’ she 
sobbed, all her tender heart broken at sight 
of this man’s white, heart-broken look. 

“But Stella was so obstinate and deter- 

| mined, and all our ers and tears did 

not move her when 





nine they left for Brighton. f 

“He bewitched her—I know he did, Ed- 
ward. Hesad he was rich,and owned a 
— in town, and acountry seat at 


yo meng: and——’’ 
“Wait a minute,” he interrupted, hoarse- 


ly. 


EVENING POST, 


came in last even- | 
ing, just at seven o'clock, and told us she | 
was to be married to him at eight; and—at | 





Ait 
Ht 


* 


i 
: 
: 


train on her way to 
at, so radiant and happy, her dark 
flashing, her cheeks pled with 

as she realized that she had married a rich, 
— stylish man—her exact ideal— 


Lennox had “‘bewitehed "as Dell 
said. 


And #0 reckless and wilfal Stella had de- 
liberately married Henry Lennox the 
before her ———— weddi to Edward 
Jrace, and gained the of ber ambi- 

n. 


She was the bride of a gentleman who 
could bestow upon her the precious th 
of life that she would have had to walt y 


] for before Edward could give 


them 

And.-for just ninety-six hours, Stella 
was pe og happy, while the man she 
semrcely tagiuable, was, Undergoing och 
scarce nable, was un n 
eufferin that his brain alinost turned that 
nothing God's mercy enabled him to 
endure and live. » 

And then Stella’s ‘repentance at leisure’’ 


began, only in her case it was like a swilt 
retribation. 


They had been at Brighton a day or so, 

were ee y situated on the Pa- 

e, only Mr. Lennox was oftener out 

alone than with Stella, and upon this parti- 

cular occasion Mr. nnox was pouting 

the tiniest bit when her lord and master re- 
turned. 

And all her life, having had le do 
Just as she said, she took hiin to task his 
neglect of her. 

“Neglect ?’’ he said, astonishedly. 

“You call it neglect to be left here an hour 
or 80, my dear? wonder what you will 
think when you will find yourself at home, 
and have to spend the greater part of your 
time alone? 

“Don’t look so sulky, Stella. It spoils 
your beauty, and besides, I hate sulky peo- 


le. 
. “I married you to amuse me when I 
needed arnusement. © 

“I'll leave you oftener if I am compelled 
ro see such a doleful face every time I come 
n.”’ 

He spoke almost savagely, and Stella 
looked surprised and angry. 

“You needn't say a word, my dear,” he 
went on, “because I've gt something to 
tell you—some news to —bad news 


She looked at hin, still more surprised. 

“Bad news? What?" 

He laughed, somehow it made ber shiver 
with vague fear. 

“T daresay you'll think I’m crazy—I be- 
lieve there's plenty of fools honestly do, but 
I can swear to youl’m not; anyhow, I'm 
not Henry Lennoz at all, and what's inore, 
I'in blessed if I remember what my same 
is! Do you know, my dear? ”’ 

She started to her fect athis strange 
speech, his ually stran manner, ner- 
vous trembles of fright ~— bewilderment 
surging over her. 

“I don't know whgt you mean, Henry,” 
she said. 

“Neither do I. I married you to be of use 
to me in just such crises as those—when I 
lose iny memory, aa I often do. 

‘But I'm not insane—I promise you that, 
no matter what my enemies may say. | 
have bitter enemies, Stella, my star—men 
who would kill me, or m me without 
scruple, and thatis why lam obliged to 
leave you alone so mach. 

“I don’t care to be seen in your company, 
you know. 

“Do you know, I have a suspicion that 
the landlord intends to put arsenic in the 
soup at dinner? But we'll ciroumvent hin, 
won't we? We'll——” 

And then it all cocurred to the wretched 
wonan, cowering in her chair—she was the 
wife of an insane man! 

She remembered bis exuberant spirit, 
aad times of depression, in the few months 
she had known him, and now, she knew— 

With agroan of horror she covered her 
face with fer nerveless hands, just as there 
caine a rap at the door, followed by the iinme- 
diate entrance, without a surmmons, of three 

eptlemen, at the si of whom Henry 

nox grew abusively violent in speech, 
and more and more enraged, until at last 
he fell in a writhin ——- on the floor— 
Stella Tarleton’s bus d, the man for 
whom she had wrecked two lives! 

With grave, pitving tones, it was explain- 
ed to her, that Jasper Cullenden, that was 
his name, had been wo wn we mind, 
at intervals, for years, an r wee 
the propriewors of the Home for Feeble 
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Aad then hope began o@ce more 
im ber . teolteh beart, a ehe remem- 
bered Bdward Grece bad loved ber 
one 

Ustil ome moR, sweet April dar ber 








BY ZAECLD FY I¥Galis 


LD Madame L-Giegwe!l! had the mie 

fortane t te tern of an old family.and 
ber lat words were: 

“Ifa child of mine marries bemeath him. 
I will aoeme beck to come him’ 

Ewen ip that territie moment, Henricei-. 
the only dsugtier of the crope, mcld ox 
refrasn trom glsec ng at Rotert, the voung- 
@m eon, por coald Ye belp bi ashing. 

Foe & was Rotert tbat Madame weant. 

B4ward exe marroed, and the father of a 
feeniiv. and Hearoetie could no be spoken 
of =m ~bim. 

Nethame eos recone! in the ofd bome 
tell of Madame I+ Miegwell’*s reagn there 
boat ber —ireat—a ssieiy falidength, m« 
“enlike a @Geawne Qoern Eitgateth, in as 
biack velvet rotes an! dammomds the eda 
betghtemei br ibe refs watch mxthber api 
@aaghtier tan atectei. though feehom fer- 
bade therm t have the E.igalethan beaght 

Qne bDright day & pleased Mra Edward 
Le@ing we... vst ber exter-in-law.to Dring 
her two children and their gorerpes with 
ber. 

“You have = moch ~oom, and are aw bow 
Ditable, Rta.” she wu i “tet 1 shall make 
BO excowscs whatever. Moe Quincr cen 
Sleep wherever tbe chi dren do: and we all 
want a week of o@ntIrrTr 2 © mock.” 

Miss Henretie was obliged tw smile and 
etier words of welcomes, bat she o-cld hare 
Gabted dark<yed Miss Quince with ine 
band abe held oat to ber. 

As for the governess, ber biesd fairir 
boiled at the thoaght that «be had ame to 
@re bows of ome Who hai [<haved as Rotet 
Lefingwell head dome—who bad wom ber 
@eart and then forcetten ber. 

Miss Qaincr'’s ol dress and bis m-ther's 
dest words bis wim t> be datifal. and his 
@emire to he happy. a. do ve poor Robert to 
@marection'’s wenge . and one dav his eel re 
@traimt ca we to an emi with the sight of the 

vTerne@s in a pensre meed, qume alone 

the [fbrary, seciimg copies for ber roung 
ohare 

All the lktle governess knew of the mat- 
Ger Wea thal there lsd bom 2 iporment 6 ben 
Ghe feh m thomch abe woald faint: tha 
@whben aA be wes om Le knees at ber 
feet. that bre acim was atevot ber waist. ap / 
be was te.limg ber a.. that she had longed to 
bear. 

He jowed ber: be adored ber: he should 
Bil) biermmelf if abe refuend to he has wile, or 
be could mx live wa boat ber. 

And when they parted sue wore his ring 
epon her fine-. 

“My Gear Hemrietie.” gud roung Mra 
Le@incwell. s few dave sfler, “there = 


oe geng © tht vou realiv coagit 
now. eperi and Roms Qeinpcr are en- 


~Have you jos vour senses or have Lor is 
&@ Robert wbo bas Boe mat askod Mies 
Gen ecss, in av PO) tome 

“Robert » gate in his right mind.” asid 
the young towrom. ~Rom Quincr is as gond 
abe 8 pretiy. A Geal pretzver than 


lem, Heo: .ancd ron did pe wonder 
tant Ec chame noe” 
“You were a De Coursey,” said Miss Let 
iL. 


had ncthing to do wth & Rett” 
end Mra LedGagwel.. “n«bing.” 
“and Rem Quincy’s maber takes in 
Gowen sbe*” asked Hemrictte 
—— ¥- 


' You ought to be ashamed of 

rourse!!! oor Mrs Qeiner. whem Ie o 
widow, rem red fine od lar elegamir.~ 

“She wom have waabed 2 mehbed Hen 


Tie“. 
“Well.” anid Mra LefBorwell “she was 
a lady, at all ewernts ; and Rom hed s perfec 
eemion - and Bobet prigm Now,doen 


| Rees beneath bim, and the comfort of the 


was very 

He ent that alome in tae room in 
whieh that fall-leng<h pecture of hs mother 
bu 

He had been reading by the light of a sta- 
dent's lamp. 

There was no other in the room. 

The hours had followed each other t their 
graves until the twelfth was Daroei. 

A down silver strokes hei teen made 
Spon the bell of the old chock by tbe 
lathe ailwer and bromae figure of Time, who 
“rock k with bis ecrthe when each new 
bour was born. 

Robert felt very fond of all the world jos 

world that made him so happy. 

His book, a romantic story, such 28 peo- 


— ~ ee to read af sech times, was jos © 

He still beld & between his fingers, bat 
a Sens Sas Genes over See coe ot ine 
Turkish chair in © be ast, and his eves 
were Gued aps ibe poctras of his mecher. 

“Dear metber.” be add to himeel£ “bow 
gol yoo were to me! Stern and cold br 
natere, rou ill lowell me foedir. Ab, if 
you. Were Wh me again '” 

In the dian lagtt of the room the péctare 
seconed strangely life-like. 

The young man eaxtions overcame him. 

He spoke alood. “Ah, mtber, if rou 
could return.” be said. “R would be t tell 
me I] bad dome well.” 

Almex -s the words 3 his lips be 
saw rang from the Goor of from bebind 
the pectare what seemed like a colamn of 
a 

It was white and thick. 

He seeceed to atch sech an odor as drifts 
jown the ame of a catbedral whem the cen- 
ser is swung before ibe altar. 

His iret thought was of fire, bat the 
“range perfame peoioced an indescribable 
éfe< upooa him. 

Instead of starti to his feet be amt riv- 
eed w his chair wih those strange thrills 
that sopermatural terrors somebow cause, 
running throagh his whole frame. 

And a be am thus the S@range whit- 
stpoke covered bis mther'’s pecture. and 
tram ms inddet a figure sepped forth and 
Seed tefore him 

His retber. im ber welvet rote, ber dis- 
monmga ber re.low lace; his me«ber as the 
art bad pecntied ber. bot with brows 
serniy bhemt anda warning Snger oplifie? 
as mihed teen when in early childbood be 
had offended ber. 

His wether 's sp ¢rct. 

He had po Gdouks of i. 

Hesank upom his knees, sretching ovt 
his aruns towards ber. - 

~“Muther,” be saad, “do rou come ts bless 
me, tell me 1 have dome rigit’ Tel! 
me. umber I” 

The lips of the figure moved. and fom 
thercn siowlr, ome br ome, them words 
dropped into the silence of the room: 

«Keane mber—ioy—dying— words” 

Then the Agure dimapqeeared, the Strang: 
perfomed smoke faded awar, and his mab- 
ers pacture looked down om hico as 4 had 
dome before. 

It was me jong before rommg Mra Let 


fingwell caine & ber SMer-in-aT'’s bom: 


aga.n. 
She carpe aiome this time. an7 gt ome 
soaghi Robert in the reo in which be had 
shat hiommelf or, exeepe af mealtimes for 
moore than two were kha 
She entered R shut the daor tebind be- 


eeaiad bereell and sp ke cravels 

bert what is this between rours 
and Foms® Sbe is wery sad. She has tJ 
me that all is ower tetween ron. Is 
Henriette who hus ceused this ° 

“Henrietse is Kkindmess mel!” ssid R-“- 
et “She 8 a8 griewed. a terrified 2s ] 
am; bot pope of us Gare disober a wince 
irom tbe grave.” 

“Explan yroursel:t, Reber.” and his «< 
ler-ID- 2. 

“Mv metber has come from ber geraevre to 
forted the marriage.” amd Robert -Xa. I 
amn Det mad, sister.” 

And bem be told ber in what war his 
maber's spit had appeared ts him — 

“You slept amd dreamt. Roberu™ aad 
Mra Lefineweil 

“Na, tha Idenr. Would 1 na reine te 
think R @oT replied Robert. “The spirn 
was tbere—no faint siedow. 1 aoald nave 
touched & with my sand.” 

Mrs LefSugwe : listened. 

“Po rou me remember thm there ars 
sech thimgs a8 optical illusions said ab< 

“Yea I have thougtt of eversthine.” said 
Robert “Bot l asw, 1 beurd. and then ine 


” 


Tt 3s possible that thines of 
vem. amd Mra Lefinc- 
ea. If wour mother oon i 
come once she could come again. Promo« 
ine that rou will mat jet this ome exper 
ence Geaide you to break Ross's beart and 
make yourself miserable for life Go t the 
kag @ nigh Siz 
where vou aut. gpd lf your mather 


“Verr well 


comes @o = she bids vom. (ther- 
wie, me, vou have had » dreem— 
more.” 


; me, Foss is 


twelve slow strokes with his scythe, and | 


a “yy or 
eeping now 3 
sune sot, white smoke begam to creep over 
Tbe enave faint filled the room. 
| The - 
anucher sod amidst tbe unit that hid i. 

Again his mother, in ber velvet robes, 
poinu at him witha warning Snuger. 

~It is your spirit, mother!" cried Charlies 
Le@ingweil “I cannot deny & Biess me! 
Tell me if I do well. I love ber: she loves 
me. Bless us both, my mother! 

And she answered, bat what she axid was 
Oe Marry, and I retarato curse you '" 


Robert Le@ingwell sunk into hw chair 


with a groan. 

The aya rotee was silent: the figure 
stepped back into the beavy, white Soleo 
that covered al tbe wall; bot pow al 
ome, emaller, more human, was seen in the 
rach. 

Wich a little cry. & fitted across the floor 
and into the smoke. 

A mond a of a trogelie was beard. and 
ben the voice of roung Mra Ledingwell 
was lited bich. - 

“More licnt— more ligt. Robert!” i 
cried. “Ive caaght poor gies! More 
laght to eee ber by 
‘The light @asbed up and throarh the dis 
persing xmoke Rotert ssw his stersn-law 
with ber arnss abect tbe waist of a velvet- 
clad wounan. 

“It ts Heoriette: oe roar muber’” sabe 

~Look im the litle cap chaset br the 
ebimmer. “You will find the perfumed 
drags barning inayen Look: & = only 
Henriette.” 

And Robern sivanced and a:w his sie 
ter $s face lined ino age WD true actress 
art 

“Coald you é that me °” be aad. 

“It was only carry oot rour motber's 
wish, Robert.” swd Henrecie. in a low 
vos, “I knew vou would nt rezad m+. 
lepoke as she would speak if she coald 
come tack from berven.” 

“In heaven ther do me think of pride of 
Henriette.” schd Mra Leffingwe!: 
howe I doo me ther think 


hye o> 
. es. 


wot of troe 


often. Rotem most marry Rosa You ae 
mow. Forgive ber. Retert, or I shall te 


Sorry dor my pert in this affair. 

The methber beld out his Band 

The setter took 

Bat sbe efi tbe old bouse om the day the 
vroong wife emered hand dwelling in soli- 
tary Siete, tressores ber family pride as did 

id Madame L4‘hngwell in ber lifecime. 

Teespate of this, tee wedded lovers are 
happy. 

SO 


In Spite of Fate. 





BY E. LIN W@&@oD sMITE. 





thant traces of ubeir besotr. 


Seoch wasthe recnark thst a roung 


ence Rossian ladies @ dom retain 


‘lend made to ime af & Mecent scientific 
embering 

F wong the ditvectpom of his eves, I gow 
WVadsme Ourof, wah whos sad bis -— [ 
Ve (ALIA 

~“Perhars om” J replied: “bor I think 
the record of that iadr's ¢ would sbow 

i the f f jvdaging from an individual 
_ 

“Sorrow. DM are. hes plongbed the far- 
pews it. ber tere 


Sbe hes a Lissorr. ther 

“Sbe has todeed. Le os take a stroll] aod 
& weed, whe ] emdeswor & give von some 
2oen Of What She hes pened throngh. 

Secntering from tbe tenlliamtiv illemin- 
ied sajoon, where toe nelel rites of the dar 
tee In fremd_y rivalry. inte a dimiv-laghted 
ferpery. we ln cur cigars apd reclined at 
our ease on famteuils piaeesd in the friendly 
Suad¢ of Spreading me. ms. 

The roises of the oer 
pumied gcunded like the distant 
beek Dbusbed now b+ the eong 
man nichtingsic. and sprin 
whh renewed vigor as the sonc 


DIS SveDAB. 
Jors of the mest. as ther 


tIeTESs_ ves In ibe Smoke of m ¥ cagar—how 
t my tongue, I can- 


mH tél. but I will Geserite the ssenes as 
famhfolly a8 pomsitue. nether hindering 
Dor DUrTYing them in tbeir shadowr 
Qourse. . 


it is & tegutifal nicht in Moacow—ae night 
Wh Wloch 22 aru would delight to adorn 
ax Italian acene. 7 

The Si verr moon illumin wes the odd!v- 
POUT bonses of the quatnt old town. bring- 

“Ine their ¢laborat carving mto bold reliei 
&I). TUTMIng thé Gomes of the seatzened mos 
QUeS Inte Ciobes of molten dead. 

Let DS ¢xmemime the temutifal traeerr of 
‘ig tmicony bathed im tbe full flood of 
aught 
_ But surely we are in Spsin—im the land of 
jowe? Lamten' «Myr darling—mr own!” 


Happr iovers: we will lesve vou to Your 
dreams : ; 

VL. tat thas world conld comtain snch as 
PETeCISe a8 TOU each would 
ober. 


bulld for the 


oan the canv=s fadet and 





Ol service for meto make yea w 4 
must pot glean sorrow froma 
bal lad. to thia.” —— 


“Ida. as you hope tor happiness, hate me! 
, that we had pever met, that we hed 
pever Known w hat it is to live for each other 


on 4 


om 

Would that J] were the meanest wretch 
grovelling on earth, that you might de 
spése andspurn me! 

“Hate ine, I tell you, as you woald hats 
your de@ilies ioe!” 

~My darling, what madness is this! Have 
you already forgetien your jowe? Oh, mo; 
you cannat. Say you hawenct! Your very 
2ook terrifies ue!” 

His fare was contorted, his erebrows low. 
erei, Las lips clasely together, while his 
eres—his sof bioe womanish ewes, glittered 
wnhatrethst threatened the total over- 
throw of reason.” 

~“Youthink lam mad—well, perhaps I 
am. 
~I know too lae and too surely that I 
have been. 

‘Oh. why did I bend to the accursed 
apical i liberty? Isany madness 
to that of aman who shatters his life, and 
with & ube life of all he lowes, for the anke 


“a aphanwom’?.tlam indeed a 
thoach the world would call mesane. Ida, 
say lam pa letirabed to you—that I am 


pmhing to rou—ilat you 
thing raiber than that vou love me 

“Ivan, darling, I cannot understand 
I jove rou as a woman alone can bove! I 
live In your life—die in your death! You 
cannat be faithlessto me; butif you were, 
1 should sill love rou as a dog loves the 
Imasier that Strikes i.” 

ivan groaned and pressed his hand beavi- 
ly against his aching forebead. 

“Alas! ves, Ida Sactien. we must love 
each aber! Ob, mad, mad Jove !” 

For some time be was silent his eres fixed 
om tbe ground, his ever-changing countes- 
anc: showing the frightful struggle passing 
in his mind. 

Poor Ida, R was hard for ber te witness 8 
siroggle the causeof which she could not’ 
ounprebend. 

Gradually Ivan became calmer.tbough be, 
was no longer the gay, happy lover ye 
terdar, me be bere te samp of a mighty 
sorrow. 

“Ida, darling.” hesaid, raising be, 
troubled face to his, and gazing into ber, 
muistened eres, “will you take me in spite 
of the hallad—in spite of fate?” 

“My bushand!" 

Ivan seized her in his arms, and shower 
ing a thousand kisses upon ber fair } 
jorthead, her eyes, ber Lp, Ww 
“Myr own—my wife 

~But soe.” Said she, smiling throagh ber 
tears: “is it mot strange I tound this nae 
for You upon my pillow this morning, sad 
bo One can tell ine how it came there?” 

Ivan took the note in his trem)ling band 
and wearing it open, read : 

“The tine draws near. Let not the Dove 
tame the Hawk, les ihe Hawk also shold 
become & VICim.” 

Crushing the note, and thrusting <ing k hast 
ly into his pocket, be assuuned 4 be 
was far from feeling, and fiercely 
hack the dark shadow that had threstene® 
to master him. 

Love is a subtle charmer, and his magi 
spell soon restored tranquillity to our two 
jovera. -«- 

F: - e . 


The summer has : 
ly early and severe winter has sent = 
blast over Moscow. « 

The snow lies thick on the icebound 


Ipe—any- 


ec 


passed, and an snammet 
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“mere well-matched pair, well may ANECDOTES OF BIBLES. When Dr. Caste!! was fa the leofal 


ma be p' of each other. 

What long, happy vistasof life open out 
hefore your enchanted eyes! 

At the first sound of approaching sleigh- 
bel, the heavy oak doors of the oid man- 
sion are thrown open, and many a fur-clad 
igure goes forth, and buried beneath bear 
and sable rugs in the luxurious sleigh, bids 
detiance to the weather. ; 

it is a joyous party that flies through the 
cutting air to the chureh where the marriage 
ceremony is to take place. 


« — ” +. — . 


The thousands tints from the stainless 
giass windows, the rolling tones of the or- 
yan, the chanting of the priests arrayed in 
their sacred robes of office, the aomnny 
which might inspire Satan himself wit 
awe. 4 

The scene is closing. 

The church is signifying its assent and 
blessing the union. 

Suddenly aloud report echoes through 
the building, and, with a wailin roan, 
poor Ivan falls into the arms of h ride, 
and with her to the ground, dead ! 

For asecond the inaffied seund of horses’ 
hoofs on the snow is heard, and the assassin 
isgone beyond _—_ of recovery. 

lneed hardly tell you that this foul deed 
was the work of Nihilists. 

On the night we saw Ivan Ouroff enter 
the old house, it Was for the purpose of at- 
tending a secret meeting. 

He was drawn to carry out a decree of 
death on one of their intended victims, his 
own lite being the penalty he would have to 
pay should he fail to make the attempt, 

The softening effect of his love for Ida 
made him recoil in horror from the thought 
of uniting her to an assassin. 

In spite of warning he defied Fate and the 
Nihilists, with what tragic result you now 
know. 

7 * 7. 7 a * 


The last wreath of smoke rose from my 
cigar in a curling, twisting cloud, spreadin 
and fading into a thin biue mist it so 
above iny head. 

The crashing music of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser’’? dispelled my musings, and re- 
minded ime of our prolonged absence from 
the brilliant saloon, * 

‘‘Let us go back into the world, where I 
will introduce you to our heroine.”’ 

a 


ReELiarous CoNnvuLstons. —Extraordin- 
ary interest was excited in the popular mind 
of Kentucky at an early day bya forin of 
convulsive disease, which, through it had 
been witnessed elsewhere in the world, had 
never before assumed a shape so decided! 
epidemic. Among the Camusards,or Freneb 
prophets, who appeared in the mountains of 
the Cevennes toward the close of theseven- 
teenth century, the subjects, when about 
to receive the gilt of prophecy, were often 
ulected with trembling and fell down in 
swoons. When the fit came, no matter 
where they were, they fell, smiting their 
breasts with their hands, crying for mercy, 
and imprecating curses op the ye They 
were finally, after an obstinate struggle, put 
down by their insane rsecutor, Louis 
XIV. i idemic convulsions prevailed in 
Scotland halfacentury later. Multitudes, 


translation of the New Testament, it inay 
not prove uninteresting to glance at the 
any curious v des which: have be- 
| fallen the cory translations and editions of 
the Bible, for it seems to be a difficult mat- 
ter to get a book through the press, particu- 
+ larly a la book like the Bible, w uta 
great number of errata. Small books even, 
were not #0 exempt from blunders as we 
eam, Deday «are A thin octavo volume of 
one hundred and seventy-two pages,entitied 
“The Anatomy of the Mass,” was published 
in 1561, which was followed by fifteen 
of errata! The pious monk who wrote it 
informs his readers in the Preface to the 
Errata that the biunders in his little book 
was caused by the machinations of Satan ! 

During the Commonwealth, and even a 
short tiine before Charles I.'s execution, the 
printers, in order to meet the great demand 
which then existed, sent out Bibles trom 
their presses as quickly as they could, re- 
gardiess of errors and emissions. One of 
the Harleian eg relates that the 
Archbishop Usher, while on his way to 
preach at Paul's Cross—a wooden pulpit 
ae the Cathedral of St. Paul's, in 
which the most eminent divines were ap- 
pointed to preach every Sunday morning— 
went into a bookseller’s shop and inquired 
for a Bible of the London edition. He was 
horrified to discover that the text from which 
he was to preach wasommitted! This formed 
the first complaint to the king of the care- 
less manner in which Bibles were printed. 

The Pearl Bible, printed in 1453, is per- 
haps the most blundering Bible ever issued. 
A manuscriptin the British Museum affirms 
that one of these Bibles swarmed with six 
thousand faults. The name Pearl given to 
this book by collectors, and a copy of which 
is to be found in the British Museum, is de- 
rived from the printers’ naine fer a duninu- 
tive kind of type. Two errata of its inay be 
mentioned. In Romans vi. 18, “righteous 
ness’’ was printed for ‘‘unrighteousness ;"’ 
and at First Corinthians vi. 9, a ‘‘not’ was 
omitted, so that the text real—‘“The un- 
ae shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

Bonnemere printed a Bible m French at 
Paris in 1538, in the reign of Francis 1. He 
says in his preface that this Bible was origi- 
nall rinted at the request of His Most 
Christian Majesty Charles VIII. in 1495,and 
that the French translator has added noth- 
ing but the genuine truths. Yet the follow- 
ing is interwoven with the fhirty-second 
chapter of Exodus at the twentieth verse: 
“The ashes of the golden calf which Moses 
caused to be burnt, and mixed with the 
water that was drunk by the Israelites, 
stuck to the beards of such as had fallen 
down before it; by which they appeared 
with gilt beards, as a peculiar inark to 
distinguish those which had worshipped 
the calf.” 

There are several “Treacle Bibles’? known 
to book-collectors. The edition of May 141 
of Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah viii. 22, 
asks: “Is there no tryacle at Gilead? Is 
there no phisycyon there?’’ There also ap- 
peared a *Kosin” Bible in which that word 
was substituted for treacle; and a “Bug”’ 
Bible, because that unpleasant insect was 
suid by the printers to be the “terror by 
night’? mentioned in the fifth verse of Psalin 


| I: view of the publication of a re 
| 





under pungent preaching, were violently 
ayitated, uttering loud cries, shaking, trem. | 
bling, bleeding at the nose, the ininister 


xci. The “Vinegar’’ Bible, printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called 


promoting the uproar by urg! 

to stifle their convictions. ‘he shriek or 
the shout, it is stated, never rose from one 
but that others joined inthe outery. The 
early career of John Wesley is well known 
to have been marked by similar disorders. 
In his journal he records numerous in- 
stances of inen and women dropping to the 
pround under his preaching ‘as if struck 
v lightning,” ten or a dozen praying at 
once. They had also prevailed extensively 
in New Zealand half a century before they 
becaine epidemic in Kentucky. The elder 


Edwards has left an instructive account of 


the bodily agitations which accompanied the 
revivals of religion from 1735 to 1742. Many 
instances are given of fainting, falling, 
trance, nuinbness, outcries and convulsions, 
and he relates that soine of the subjects lost 
theic reason. The epidemic of Kentucky 
spread more widely, and persisted for a 
longer time, as well as in more extrava- 
gant forins. Itcontinued to reappear for 
several years, and involveda district of 
country extending from Ohio to the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, and even into the old 
settlements in the Carolinas. Lorenz: Dow 
relates that ata religious meeting in the 
Court House of Knoxville, when the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee was present, he saw 150) 
people “jerking” at one tine. But at other 
open the frenzy reached a greater height. 
It was computed that at a rol ious meeting 
in Kentucky not less than persons fell 
in convulsions to the ground. 


— — 


Scourtan@ Jupas.—The ceremony of 
scourging an effigy of Judas Iscariot was gone 
through, on Good Friday last, with great 
‘naction, by the crewsof three Portuguese 
and Maltese vessels lying in the London 
docks. A block of wood roughly hewn into 
human lineaments and shape, was first car- 
ried in procession round the quarter-deck 
ofone of the vessels, and then hung from 
the yard-arin. Ths flogging then n 
ainidst general and sustained execration. 
Each man, armed with a knotted repe, be- 
labored the insensate block, heaping upon 
it at the same time the most fearful vituper- 
ation. After being duly scou . “Judas” 
was cut down, cast upon the deck, cursed, 
Spat upon, and ultimately kicked to the 
galley fire, where, after being burned to a 
charred mass, he was hurled ainid fierce 

into the water. The sailors then 
went to church. 








ng them not 


froin the twentieth chapter ot Luke's Gos- 
| pel being said to contain ‘“The Parable of the 
| Vinegar’ (instead of ‘‘vineyard’’) in the 
suminary of contents at the head of the chap- 
| ter. It was looked upon as a good joke in 
the times of political corruption when Mat- 
thew (v. 9) was made to say, ‘Blessed are 
| the “*place-makers."’ The “Breeches” Bi- 
| ble, printed at Geneva in 1560, said at 
| Genesis iii. 7, that Adain and Eve “inade 
* themselves breeches."’ This version is as 
| old as Wycliffe’s time, and appears in his 
| Bible. The Oxford Bible of 1792 declared 
| that Philip instead of Peter .would deny 
Christ before cock-crow. 

From these blundered editions let us now 
go back to the first complete printed Bible 
—that by John Faust, printed at pee 
in Germany, in 1455. This magnificent 
work was executed with cut-inetal types on 
six hundred and thirty-seven leaves, soine 
of the copies on fine paper, and others on 
velluin; and is sometiines known as the 
“Mazarin Bible,” a copy having beeu unex- 
pectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library 
at Paris. It is also cailed the “Forty-two 
Line Bible,”’ because each full column con- 
tains that nuimber of lines; and lastly, as 
Gutenberg’s Bible, because John Guten fe 
was associated with Faust 1 its issue. It 
| was printed in Latin; and the letters were 
such an exact imitation of the work of an 
| enatucnin nae were passed off by 
| Faust, when he visi Paris,a8 inanuscript, 
| the discovery of the art of printing being 
kept a profound secret. He sold a copy to 
the king of France for thirty-five hundred 
dollars, and another to the Archbishop of 
Paris tor two thousand dollars; although he 
appears to have charged less noble custom- 
ers as dow as three hundred doiiars. The 
low price and a uniformity of the lettering 
of these Bibles, caused universal astonish- 
ment. The capital letters in red ink were 
said to be printed with his blood; and as be 
could immediately produce new copies as 
he pleased, he was adjudged in league with 
Satan. He was apprehended,and was 
to reveal the newly discovered art of print- 
ing, to preserve himeelf froin the flawes. 
This is supposed to be the origin of the tra- 
dition of “the devil and Dr. Faustus,’ 
dramatized by Christopher Marlowe. 

One of the highest prices—if pot the bigh- 





| $17,000 ; another on paper for $13,000. 





of his Polygict he was 

much patronized by Cromwell, who allowed 

wea) publtched Guoken tay Beemumeatis ead 
pu 

dedicated to Sanevealh in « respectful 


preface. Ai the Restoration (1660), Crom- 
well's naine was omitted, and the Repabit 
can strains of the preface toned : 
The different editions are known as “Re- 
publican”’and “Royal” book-collec- 
tors. At that time, there was a mania for 
dedicating books to somebod y—a celebrity, 


if ble. 
fore iy pes were invented, posins pe 


tures from e ved wooden b 
complished in the fourteenth century. 
Books were made of engravings of the most 
remarkable incidents in the books of Moses, 
the Gospels, and Apocalypse; they were 
called Biblia Panpernin, or Poor Men's 
Bibles. The rare edition of the “Biblia 
Gerinanica,"’ published in 1487, contains 
many colured wood-cuts remarkable for the 


rw mete | of their desi ; for instance, 
ba is re n washing her feet 
in a tub, ant Elijah as ascending to heaven 
in a four-whecled wagon! The Bishop's 
Bible—so called from the fact that most of 
the translators were bishopa—was published 
in 1568 It contained a portrait of the 
Karl of Leicester the great and powerful 
favorite of Elizabeth, placed betore the Book 
of Joshua; whilst another portrait, that of 
Sir William Cecil—aleo a favorite of the 

ueen—adorned the Psalms. In the edi- 
tion of 1574, a nap of the Holy Land, and 
the Arms of Archbishop Parker, the chief 
translator, were substituted. 


GEMS AS “CHARMS.” 


OOKING around and above him 
through the universe, dim to his eyes, 








J man first of all perceived that on earth 
there existed afew things that were very 
rare. 


And among the rarest of rare things were 
the precious stones, 

It was awe logical that they should be 
conside before ail things “precious,” 

lly created =: supernatu virtues, 
The belief, originating probably in Ind 
the cradle and first home ‘of all gems an 
precious stoues, spread rapidly through the 
ancient world. 

Thus we are told in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Exodus that gems were an indis- 
pensable adjunct in theattire of the high 
priest. “And thou shalt putin the breast- 
plate of judgment the Urim and the Thum- 
nim; and they shall be upon Aaron's heart 
when he goeth in before the Lord; and 
shall bear the judgmnentof the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord con- 
tinually.’’ 

It is probable that the “Urim” and the 
“Thummim’’ were large diamonds, al- 
though Epiphanius, the early Christian bis- 
hop and learned historian, describes them 
as of asky-color, and they therefore may 
have been sapphires, valued equal to dia 
inonds in aucient times. 

According to Epiphanius, the Urim and 
Thummiim in the “breastplate of judg- 
ment’’ of Aaron were endowed with s al 
virtues, for ‘‘the change in the color of them 
when he came out froin the sauctuary, man- 
ifested the favor or anger of Jehovah.”’ 

Not only the natives of india, the Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, and other nations of an- 
cient history, had full taith in the occult 
power of geins, but even the highly culti- 
vated Greeks believed tn it. 

The Greeks trust in the wonder-working 
power of precious stones is expressed in 
numerous works of their classical writers, 
and stands forth strikingly in an “Ode on 
Gems.”’ In this poem of about eight hun- 
dred lines a list 18 given of all the precious 
stones known to the Greeks, and the super- 
natural qualities ascribed to each of them. 
Orpheas calls geins in general ‘the highest 
giitof Jove to mortals, bestowed upon 
themasasure remedy against all earthly 
woes.’’ All precious stones, says are hidden 
by the gods underground, “in mysticcaves,’’ 
aud whosoever can discover thein will be 
rewarded by “endless blessings;’’ to the 

ossessors ‘care and sorrow will be un- 
xDOown, a8 well as illness, and they will al- 
ways obtain victory in battle.””, Coming to 
specify the virtaes of each individual gein, 
Orpheus advises that “if thou wearest a 
niece of the agate stone on thy hand, the 
mmortal gods will ever be pleased with 
thee; and if the saine be tied to the horns 
of thy oxen when ploughing, or round the 
ate gern yh sturdy arin, wheat-crowned 

eres will descend frou heaven with full 
lap to throw it upon thy furrows.’’ Of the 
ruby Orpheus says, “From off the altais 
thou, like the crystal [garnet or carbuncle], 
dost send forth a flaine without the aid of 
fire;” and of the topaz, “Adorned with it, 
inan may gain atonce the heart of every 
woman, and woinan the heart of every 
man.’’ Happy Greeks! The acquisition 
of a topaz must surely among thein have 
mnade the course of true love 
ever sinooth. 

The belief in preciousstones as “charins,”’ 
dating back to the ost remote ages, is still 
flickering at the present time. It exists yet 
in parw of the Indian empire, and is said to 
be notably rons in Persia. That august 
personage, the Shah, has on good authority, 
anuamber of geins in the possession of 
which be puts the firmest faith as a proutec- 
tion against all earthly ills and misfortunes. 
Accidental circunistances perhaps helped tw 
strengtherr this faith, for on one occasion the 
bullet of a would-be assassin glanced off 


from the casket of the jewels which the! 


| “King of Kings’’ wears aiwayson his 


breast. It may be that on thia account the 


est—realized by any book was fot a copy of Shah of Persia has come to be the proprietor 

this splendid Bible, at a sale in England in | of the largest collection of jewels in the 

1873. A copy on velluin was sold for | world, the total being valued at froin fifteen 
to twenty millions of dollars. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


To Cugzanw WALL Parzsr.—Wall paper 
ee eee by uaing fine,dry 
cloth. 





meal—rubbing it on with a soft dry 


Strains.— left by lime and alkalies 
in aa aged Loa ‘be founoved by ee 


cottons, wuol 
silks are moistened, and very dilute care 
acid ie applied with the finger end. 
Parsr.—The uses to which r is ap- 
ieable are almost unlimited. pul 
mre, foraue sdbhtance  resenibl 
to re, « resem 
both leather and wood. Steam pe ay | 


while ta ike mel pee — 


LiwgNx.— Linen can be washed beautifully 
by using refined borax mene * 
washing powder. One large bandful is ased 
to every gallons of water, and the sav- 
ing of soap is about one-half. For laces and 
caimbrics an extra quantity is used. Borax 
softens the hardest water and does not in. 
jure the linen. 

Firgarss.—An ingenious improvement 
has been made in firearms—the new fee. 
ture consisting mainly in the combination 
= the usual self-cocking lock of & con. 


readily from « 
sinall & pressure of the thamb or 
finger. It is that this arrangement 
by d away with the usual open guard 
and projecting trigger, notably diminishes 
the balk and the weight of the lock, while 
at the same thine it Increases the safety in 
handling and carrying the arm. While the 
improveinent in question is intended for all 
classes of firearms, the special advantages 
claimed for it are in respect to revolvers— 
these advan as explained, consisting 
in the long teltdesiderata of Increased safety 
and dim bulk. 

SoLUBLE GLass.—Acoording to the Lon- 
don Engineer, soluble glass is capable of 
far more extended application in the arts 
than has yet been attempted. A compact, 
imarble-like stone is formed when it is mix- 
ed with chalk and dried, si:milar stones be- 
ing also forined by mixing the water glass 
with bone ash, zinc white, and magnesia. 
With clay, lime, sand, cement, ete., soluble 
glass enters largely into the composition of 
inany artificial stones, tiles, slates, etc., and 
also of the common soaps, the detergent 
qualities of me ae making it an excellent 
scouring materaial. In cold water this glass 
is nearly insolable,or dissolves very slowly, 
but in boilding water it dissolves with faell- 
ity, and remains in solution after the water 
has cooled. If the water contains thirty per 
cent. of the glass in solution, there is pre- 
sented a substance of asyrupy consistence, 
useful asa transparent varnish on many 


substances. 
TS A 


Farm and arden. 


Tue Horse.—It is asserted that nine- 
tenths of the foot and ankle ailments of 
horses are traceable to standing on dry 
plank floors. Wethink a mistake is com- 
mitted inmaking the mangers of horse 
stalls to high, and also in not providing for 
requisite light. It isan unnatural ition 
for the horses’ head, besides the other dis 
advantages, to take it from a Int on a 
level with its body. And there is not inuch 
doubt that froin standing in dark stalls a 
considerable part of the tine impaired eye- 
sight or total blindness has resulted. 

NATURAL FLowERs.—To preserve na- 
ural flowers so that they will look natural, 
either single or in bouquets, dissolve by 
agitation and digestion in a closely-stoppered 
bottle three-quarters of an ounce of clear 
pale gum copal, coarsely powdered and 
Snined with an equal weight of broken 
giass, in one pint of pure sulphuric ether— 
ethylicether. Dipthe flowers in this Ii- 
quid, remove quickly, expose to the air ten 
ininutes, then dip again; and expose as be- 
fore. Repeat dipping and drying tour or 
five tines. Most flowers thus treated will 
remain unaltered for some time if not 
handled. 

FiLax.—Fldx raising is getting to be an 
important industry in the newer portions of 
the Western States. It proves a good crop 
ou new lands, and pays well,the seed being 
always in demand ; and this mids another 
great feature, quick cash returns. In addi- 
tion to the seed there is beyinning to be a 
demand for the straw for the manufacture 
of twine, and it is probable that ina short 
time the large ainount of fibre produced 
will all be utilized—a great saving and con- 
sequent addition to the protit of growing the 
crop. The present yield in the United 
States is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
bushels of seed and an estimate of 19,000 
tons of fibre. A large Snag of the latter 
is wasted. The demand for seed keeps up 
with the supply, although the latter is in- 
creasing 

WHItTewasn EARLY.—A®# carly as pomsi- 
ble, a liberal application of whitewash 
should be to everv building on the 
farin. Dene winter when everything is 
closed in order to give enmfort to the ani- 
nals, there ia more or less accumulation of 
offensive vapors, which are deposited. in 
every nook and corner of the barn, stables, 
pig sties and poultry houses. Lime not only 
neutralizes these de . Which are un- 
observable to the unaided eye, but renders 
all the apartuwsents lighter, more confortable 
and cheerful. The insects that hidein the 
crevices, as well as their eggs, are also de- 
stroyed by it. There is no work more im- 
portant in he poubey house than white- 
washing. If it is well cleansed and limed 
with the whitewash brush tnany diseases of 
fowls will be avoided, and the consequence 
will be wore eggs. 
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minded Unfortanates had been looking for 
hiin, to find him thus, 

ords seems tame to describe Stella's 
agony, ber shaine, her disgust, the horror ; 
but there was only one senmble thing to do, 
and that was Ww telegraph ho » Inis- 
ory 1 oh, shame !|—for inoney to pay her ho- 
tel bill and buy ber return ticket. 

And a week from the abe had gone, 
Stelia slunk home in the kness, utterly 
broken, utterly crushed, a wrecked, spoiled 
life ahead of her. 

“It is just,’’ she said, sobbing on her 
knees at her mother's feet. 

“It is just, but it is almost more than I 
ean endure. At the best, I didn't love hiim, 
maniuna, it was we f that iny pride and ain- 
pition were gratified.” 

And in the increasing gs of remorse, 
the months wore on, until one day the news 
came that her husband was dead. 

And then hope began to grow once more 
in her r, foolish heart, asshe remem- 
bered w Edward (Grace had loved her 
once, . 

Until one sof, sweet April day her 
mother told ber that Dell bad prom to 
be his wiie. 


His Mother’s Picture. 


BY HAROLD W. INGALLS. 








LD Madame Leffiingwell had the mis- 
furtune t» be born of an old family,and 
her last words wore: 

“Ifa child of mine marries beneath him, 
I will come back to curse him!”’ 

Even in that terrible noment, Henriette, 
the only dauglter of the crone, could not 
refrain hom glancing at Robert, the young- 
est son, nor could he “y? blushing. 

For it was Robert that Madame ineant. 

Edward was married, and the father of a 
family, and Henriette could not be spoken 
of as **him.’’ 

Nothing now reinained inthe old home to 
tell of Madaine Lethngwell's reign there 
but her portrait—a stately full-length, not 

“uhlike a handsoine Queen Elizabeth, in its 
black velvet robes and diamonds, the effect 
heightened by the ruff’ which mother and 
daughter both affected, though fushion for- 
bade them to have the Elizabethan height. 

One bright day it pleased Mrs. Edward 
Loffingwell to visit her sister-In-law,to bring 
her two children and their governess with 
her. 

“You have so much room, and are so hos- 
pitable, Retta,’’ she said, “that I shall make 
no exouses whatever. Miss Quincy can 
sleep wherever the children do; and we all 
want a week of country air so much,” 

Miss Henriette was obliged to smile and 
atter words of welcome, but she could have 
gabbed dark-eyed Miss Quincy with the 
hand she held out to her. 

As for the governess, her blood fairly 
boiled at the thought that she had come to 
the house of one who had behaved as Robert 
Lefingwell had done—who had won her 
heart and then forgotten her. 

Miss Quinov's coldness, and his mother’s 
last words, his wish to be dutiful, and his 
desire to be happy, all drove poor Robert to 
distraction’s verge ; and one day his self-re- 
straint came to an end with the sight of the 

verness in a pensive mood, quite alone 

the library, setting copies for her young 
charges. 

All the little governess knew of the mat- 
ter was,that there had been a moment when 
she felt as though she would faint; that 
when it passed he was on his knees at her 
feet; that his arin was about her waist, and 
he was telling her all that she had longed to 
hear. 

He loved her; he adored her; he should 
kill himself if she refused to be his wife, tor 
he could not live without her. 

And when they parted she wore his ring 
upon her finger. 

“My dear Henriette,"’ said young Mrs. 
Leffingwell, a few days after, there is 
somethin going on that you really ought to 
know. Ho ert and Rosa Quincy are en- 

a.” 

“Have you lost your senses or have I,or is 
tt Robert who has @®ne mad ?’’ asked Miss 
Henriette, in awful tones. 

“Robert is quite in his right mind," said 
the young matron. “Rosa Quincy is as 
es she is pretty. A great deal prettier than 
I am, ears, and you did not wonder 
that Edward chose me.” 

os ae a De Coursey,’’ said Miss Lef- 
fingwell. 

“That had nothing to do with it, Retta,” 
said Mrs. Leffingwell, “nothing.” 

“And Rosa Quincy's mother takes in 
waatine doesn't she?’”’ asked Henriette 

y- 


a, 
“ ! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselt! Poor Mrs. Gainey, when left a 


widow, restured fine old lace elegantly.” 
“She ust have washed it,’’ sighed Hen- 


riette. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Leffingwell, “she was 
a lady, at all events; and Rosa had a perfect 
education ; and Robert is right. Now,don’t 
be unpleasant.” 

“J shall not say a word,” sighed Miss 
Henriette; ‘‘but how can Robert forget his 


mother’s dying words?” 
“Bat a. your mother mi not 
think that Robert married ben him if 


a) ein Rosa Quincy,” said Mrs. Leffing- 


“] am sure mamma alluded to Rosa,”’ re- 


plied the spinster. 
But as Henriette said nothing severe, 


Oe Tron fuben bre by ans future sister- 


went away, 
in-law even Kissed her, and Robert was 


© He also had come to the conelusion that 
Leffingwell could not have thought 


t Pee sea 
* =] " es 5 és) wf», 
BS niin Tae ye ee 


Rosa beneath bim, and the comfort of the 
thought was very 

He sat that evening alone in tne room in 
which that full-length picture of his mother 


ung. 
He had been reading by the light of a stu- 
dent's lamp. 

There was no other in the room. 

The hours had followed each other to their 
graves until the twelfth was buried. 

A dozen silver strokes had been made 
upon the bell of the old clock by the 

little silverand bronze figure of Time, who 
struck it with his scythe when each new 
hour was born. 

Robert felt very fond of all the world just 
then—the world that made him so happy. 

His book, a romantic story, such as peo- 
je ogee to read at such times, was just 

nished. 

He still held it between his fingers, but 
his hand had dropped over the arm of the 
Turkish chair in which he sat, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the portrait of his mother. 

“Dear mother,’’ he suid to himself, “how 
good you were tome! Stern and cold by 
nature, you still loved ine fondly. Ah, if 
you were with me again!"’ 

In the dim light of the room the picture 
seeined strangely life-like. 

The young man emotions overcame him. 

He spoke aloud, “Ah, mother, it you 
could return,”’ he said, “it would be to tell 
me I had done well.” 

Almost as the words passed his lips he 
saw rising froin the floor or from behind 
the picture what seemed like a coluinn of 
SInoKe, 

It was white and thick. 

He seemed to catch such an odor as drifts 
down the aisle of a cathedral when the cen- 
ser is swung before the altar. 

His first thought was of fire, but the 
strange perfuine produced an indescribable 
effect upon him. 

Instead of starting to his feet he sat riv- 
eted to his chair with those strange thrills 
that supernatural terrors somehow cause, 
running through his whole frame. 

And as he sat thus the strange white 
sinoke covered his mother’s picture, and 
trom its inidst a figure stepped forth and 
stood before him 

His mother, in her velvet robe, her dia- 
monds, her yellow lace; his mother as the 
artist had painted her, but with brows 
sternly bent and a warning finger uplifted 
as it had been when in early childhood he 
had offended her. 

His mother’s spirit. 

He had po doubt of it. 

Hesank upon his knees, stretching out 
his arins towards her. e 

**Mother,”’ he said, “‘do vou come to bless 
me, to tell me I have done right? Tell 
me, inother!”’ 

The lips of the figure moved, and from 
thein slowly, one by one, these words 
dropped into the silence of the rooin : 

“Remember—iny—dying—words!” 

Then the figure disappeared, the strange 
perfumed smoke faded away, and his moth- 
er's picture looked down on him as it had 
done before. 

It was not long before young Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell caine to her sister-in-law's home 
again. 


2 





slow strokes with his scythe, and 
- onan Robert Leffingwell was 4 
sleeping now or dreaming—yet then the 
saine soit, white smoke began to creep over 


e picture. 
oT ie same faint perfume filled the oo 
The figure on the canvas faded, an 
another stood amidst the inist that hid it. 
Again his mother, in her velvet robes, 
inting at him witha warning finger. ; 
“Jt is your spirit, mother!” cried Char - 
Leffingwell. ‘I cannot deny it. Bless me 
Tell me ifI do well. I dove Dart, she loves 
ne. Bless us both, my mothe 
’ And she answered, but what she said was 


this: ‘ie 
“Marry, and I return’to curse yon : 

Robert ‘Lettingwell sank into his chair 
with a groan. 

The slow,cold voice was silent ; the figure 
stepped back into the heavy, white depths 
that covered alfthe wall ; but now a lighter 
one, smaller, more huiman, was seen in the 


rooin. ’ 
With a little cry, it flitted across the floor 


and into the sinoke. 
A sound as of a struggle was heard, and 
then the voice of young Mrs. Leffingwell 


was lifted high. 
“More light—more light, Robert!"’ it 
More 


cried. “I’ve caught your ghost! 
light to see her by !”’ 
he light flashed up, and through the dis- 
rsing sinoke Robert saw his sister-in-law 
with her arms about the waist of a velvet- 
clad woman. 

“It is Henriette; not your mother!" she 
said. ‘Look in the little cup closet by the 
chimney. “You will find the perfumed 
drugs burning ina pan. Look; it is only 
Henriette.”’ 

And Robert advanced, and saw his sis- 
ter’s face lined into age with true actress 
art. 
“Could you do that to me ?” he said. 

“Tt was only to carry out your mother's 
wish, Robert,” said Henriette, in a low 
voice. “I knew you would not regard me. 
I spoke as she would speak if she could 
come back from herven.” 

“In heaven they do not think of pride of 
birth, Henriette,’’ said Mrs. Leffingwell; 
“but of true love I doubt not they think 
often. Robert must marry Rosa. You see 
now. Forgive her, Robert, or I shall be 
sorry for my part in this affair.” 

The brother held out his hand. 

The sister took it. 

But she left the old house on the day the 
young wife entered it, and dwelling in soli- 
tary state, treasures her family pride as did 
old Madame Leffingwell in her lifetime. 

Despite of this, the wedded lovers are 


happy. 
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In Spite of Fate. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








many traces of ..:eir beauty.”’ 

Such was the remark that a voung 
friend made to’ me at a recent scientific 
gathering. 

Following the direction of his eves, I saw 


pissy Russi*n ladies seldom retain 








She came alone this time, and at once 
sought Robert in the room in which ho had 
shut himself up, except at meal-times, for 
more than two weeks. 

She entered it, shut the door behind her, 
seated herself, and spoke gravely: 

“Robert, what is this tote Ad yourself 
and Rosa? She is very sad. Sho has told | 
me that all is over between you. Is it | 
Henriette who has caused this ?” 

“Henriette is kindness itself,’ said Rob- 


am; but none of us dare disobey a voice 
from the grave.”’ 

“Explain yourself, Robert,’’ said his sis- 
ter-in-law. 

“My mother has come from her grave to 
forbid the marriage,” said Robert. ‘No, I 
aim not mad, sister.’’ 

And then he told her in what way his 
mother's spirit had ponte to him. 

“You slept and dreamt, Robert,’ said 
Mrs. Leflingwell. 

“No, that I deny. Would I not rejoice to 
think it so!” replied Robert. “The spirit 
was there—no faint shadow. I could have 
touched it with my hand.”’ 

Mrs. Leffingwell listened. 

“Do you not remember that there are 
such things as optical illusions?" said she. 

“Yes, I have thought of everything,” said 
Robert. “But I saw, I heard, and then the 
perfuine.”’ 

“Very well. It is possible that things of 


| “She has a history, then?” 


ert. “Sho is as grieved, as terrified as I | idea of what she has passed through.” 


Madame Ouroff, with whose sad histe-- I 
was familiar. 

“Perhaps not,’ I replied; “but IT think 
the record of that lady's life would’ show 
you the folly of judging from an individual 
case, 

“Sorrow, not age, has ploughed the fur- 
rows in her tace.”’ 


“She has, indeed. Let us take a stroll and 
a weed, while I endeavor to give you: some 


Sauntering from the brilliantly illumin- 
ated saloon, where the celebrities ot the day 
met in friendly rivalry,into a dimiy-lighted 
fernery, we lit our cigars, and reclined at 
our ease on fauteuils placed in the friendly 


about them as the moon] 
its weird inantie, her 
through her soft white robe 


that pon toe nla! 
n 
the stillness of night tia aod 


rich tones of a vo that seeins 
oo ape ae world. : 

e n ng ber an old love-gong, : 
of two fae united in deep, pamionsas 
—love — love intense and 

9 es = ort ne “A the deepen ca 
of hearts, ) 


But soon his song cliagges 
madness of wild y Peer oon 


Death bas claimed the one~th 

= of ye many ae 
van fin ; and the sobbi 

trothed tells how well he has rendecat } 

—— old ballad. 

“Come, come, my little one! : 
ill service od ine oo anak you = hee 
must not glean sorrow from eontimensa 
ae = this.” » 

Chee music soon restores stiles te 
Ida’s face ; and a right happy pom the 
two lovers enjoy s 

It A late — — leaves Ida's 
yet his steps m in a direction opposite 
to his goon 

As he w — away fro better 
part of the town the serects narrow ti the 
prvcging Saat almost meet overhead, 
poeare b gt one of the sinallest and Most 

n the poorest and dirtest distrig 
of the town, he knocks; and 
answering @ challenge fom within, is 
mitted into a dark passage, which soon hides 
him from our view. 
* - * . 


“Ida, as you hope tor happiness, 
Oh, that we had never por that a 
never known what it is to live for each 
0 



























lover 


























nly! 

‘Would that J were the meanest wretch 
grovelling on the earth, that you might de 
— and seers = 

‘“*Hate me, I te ou, a8 you would 
your deadliest foe fa . nee 

a darling, what madness is this! Hays 
you already forgotten your love? Oh, no; 
ye cannot. Say i have not! Your very 

ook’ terrifies ine!” 

His face was contorted, his eyebrows low- 
ered, his lips closely together, while his 
eyes—his soft blue womanish eyes, glittered 
with a fire that threatened the total over. 
throw of reason.”’ 

“You think Iam mad—well, perhaps I 
am. 

“I know too late and too surely that I 
have been. ' 

“Oh.why did I bend to the accursed 
and call it liberty? Isany madness 
to that of aman who shatters his life, and 
with it the life of all he loves, for the sake 
of a phaniom?. Iam ind a 
though the world would call me sane. 
say I am not betrothed to you—that I am 
nothing to you—that you despise 1 
thing rather than that you love me!” 

“Ivan, darling, I cannot understand you. 

I love youas a woman alone can love! I 
live in your life—die in your death! You 
cannot faithless to me; but if you were, 

I should still love you as a dog loves the 
master that strikes it.’’ 

Ivan groaned and pressed his hand heavi- 
ly against his aching forehead. 

“Alas! ye Ida darling, we must love 
each other! Oh, mad, mad love !” 

For some time he was silent, his eyes fixed 
on the ground, his weonaeitaled countea- 
ance showing the frightful struggle passing 
in his mind. 

Poor Ida, it was hard for her t¢ witness s 
struggle the cause of which she could not 
comprehend. 

Gradually Ivan became calmer,t he 
was no ee og the gay, happy lover <r} 
terday, for he bore the stamp of a 
sorrow. 


! 





shade of spreading palms, 


The voices of the busy throng we had | 
quitted sounded like the distant huin of | 
bees, hushed now by the song of some hu- | 
man nightingale, and springing into life 
with renewed vigor as the song queen sank 
into silence. 

How far I repeated to my friend the vis- 
ions of the past, as they seemed to wreathe 
themselves in the smoke of my cigar—how 
far iny mind outstripped my tongue, I can- 
not tell, but I will describe the scenes as 
faithfully as possible, neither hindering 
| nor hurrying them in their shadowy 

course. 

. is : ne pp night in Moscow—a night 
with which an artist w j 
ee ould deiight to adorn 





this sort may ~ oy said Mrs. Lefting- 
well; “but, Charles, if your mother could 
come once she could come n. Promise 
ence d e 
make yourself miserable for life. Go to the 
long . drawing-rooin n to-night. Sit 
where you sat, gnd watch. If your mother 
comes egain, do as she bids you. Other- 
wise, believe me, you have had a dream— 
nothing more.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’ said Charles. 
“T will do as _ say. lieve me, Rosa is 
dearer to me than my life. Nothing less sol- 
a — — 4 us.” 

rs. ngwell left when he had made 
her this promise, and went to Henriette, 
who herself awe-stricken by what 
had ys pee ne declared that her brother 
could do no better than to follow the advice 
given to him. 

Midnight came again. 

It found Charles Leffingwell in the 
ae where he had been visited by 
his mother’s 


rit. 
The same pale light burns upon the writ- 


gat in the same place. 
The figure of Time upon the clock struck 








ine that you will not let this o j- : aw 
you to break Rosa's ‘heart “end } ing their elaborate carving into bold relief, 


| The silvery moon illuminates the oddly- | 


' built houses of the quaint old town, bring- 


and turning the domes of the sca 
= into globes of molten os pore: 
et us examine the beautiful tracer 
| ae naeony bathed in the full flood or 
| But surely we are in Spain—in the 1 
r f _ and 
| aves canton § “My darling—my own ~ 
pwn. Aiea we will leave you to your 


Oh, that this world could contain such a 


other. 


I 
=. — Ouroff isthe only son of a Russian 


ill-suited i 
poor —e an honorable and comparatively 
van is a fine young Russian tall, broad 
shouldered, fair, with tender light ie eyes, 
- eagneme as hebyoen et ore and loving 
man ; nder that h 
life and soul of his darling little — = 


Look at the 
from the balomn ~ they come in together 


| of the ball 


paradise as you each would build for the 


His father has long retired from a Court | 


“Ida, darling,” hesaid, raising ber 
troubled face to his, and gazing into her, 
moistened eyes, “will you take me in 

. a spite of fate?” 

“My hus “es 

Iven seized her in his arms, and shower 
-ing a thousand kisses upon ber fair” young) 
rete anno her eyes a” ij;s, W 

“My own—my wife !”’ 

“But see,” Zaid she, smiling throat her 
tears; ‘is it not strange I found — 
for you upon my pillow this mo 
no One can tell ine how it came there esd 

Ivan took the note in his tremdling 
and tearing it open, read : 

“The tine draws near. Let not the Dove 
tame the Hawk, lest the Hawk also sboald 
become a victim.”’ 

Crushing the note, and thrusting it a A 
ly into his pocket, he assuined 4 
was far from feeling, avd f ot arly 
back the dark shadow that had 
to master him. 

Love is a subtle charmer, and _ his mes 
spell soon restored tranquillity to ouF 
lovers. -e- 

@ e e e e e * 

The summer has passed, and an ange, 
ly early and severe winter has sent it 7 
blast over Moscow. ‘ josbound 

The snow lies thick on the oder 
goa almost hiding the houses @®™ 


i . of 
The deserted streets echo the howllag 


starving wolves. ae 
e any rash wayfarer — 





















| Wee 
| tures out without a thick te 
Indoors, blazing fires ‘room! 
nipping air which penetrates i 









in spite of double windows and 00° 
nusual life and bustle ar oe 

where we first saw the lovers ia 

of a summer eve. 











7 ys 















Is there not an almost unearthly beauty 





It is the day on which Ivan = 
be made man and wife. <8 
. 7 . 
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Happy and well-matched pair, well may 
you be prow of each . 

What long, happy vistasof life open out 
before your enchanted eyes! | 
at the first sound of approaching sleigh- 
pelis, the heavy oak doors of the oid man. | 
sion are thrown open, and many a fur-clad | 
igure goes forth, and buried beneath bear | 
aa sable rugs in the luxurious sleigh, bida 

detiance to the weather. 

It is a joyous party that flies through the 
cutting air to the church where the marriage 
ceremony is to take place. 

e 7 - . 7 oF 


The thousands tints from the stainless 
yiass windows, the rolling tones of the or- 
yan, the chanting of the priests arrayed in 
their sacred robes of office, the Har gn f 
which might inspire Satan himself wit 
awe. oath 

The scene is closing. 

The church is signifying its assent and 
blessing the union. 

Suddenly aloud report echoes through 
the building, and, with a wailin roan, 
poor Ivan falls into the arms of h ride, 
and with her to the ground, dead ! 

For asecond the maffied sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the snow is heard, and the assassin 
is gone beyond —— of recovery. 

F need hardly tell you that this foul deed 
was the workof Nihilists. 

On the night we saw Ivan Ouroff enter 
the old house, it Was for the purpose of at- 
tending a secret meeting. 

He was drawn to carry out a decree of 
death on one of their intended victims, his 
own lite being the penalty he would have to 
pay should he fail to make the attem 

The softening effect of his love for Ida 
made him recoil in horror fromn the thought 
of uniting her to an assassin. 

In spite of warning he defied Fate and the 
Nihilists, with what tragic result you now 
know. 

- * od . _ 


The last wreath of smoke rose from my 
cigar in a curling, twisting cloud, spreadin 
and fading into a thin biue inist it so 
above iny head. , 

The crashing music of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser’’ dispelled my musings, and re- 
minded me of our prolonged absence from 
the brilliantsaloon, *° 

‘‘Let us go back into the world, where I 
will introduce you to our heroine.” 
———>— 0 << - 


Revtiaious COoNVULSIons. —Extraordin- 
ary interest was excited in the popular mind 
of ——— at an early day bya forin of 
convulsive disease, which, through it had 
been witnessed elsewhere in the world, had 
never before assumed a shape so decided! 
epidemic. Among the Camusards,or French 
prophets, who appeared in the mountains of 
the Cevennes toward the close of theseven- 
teenth century, the subjects, when apout 
to receive the gilt of prophecy, were often 
ulected with trembling and fell down in 
swoons. When the fit came, no matter 
where they were, they fell, smiting their 
breasts with their hands, crying for mercy, 
and Imprecating curses op the hoes. They 
were finally, after an obstinate struggle, put 
down by their insane rsecutor, Louis 
xIV. f idemic convulsions prevailed in 
Scotland halfacentury later. Multitudes, 








under pungent preaching, were violently 
ayitated, uttering loud cries, shaking, trem- | 
biing, bleeding at the nose, the ininister | 
promoting the uproar by urging them not | 
to stifle their convictions. ‘he shriek or | 
the shout, it is stated, never rose from one 
but that others joined in the outery. The 
early career of John Wesley is well known 
to have been marked by similar disorders. 
In his journal he records numerous in- 
stances of men and women dropping to the 
ground under his preaching ‘as if struck 
»v lightning,’’ ten or a dozen praying at 
once. They had also prevailed extensively 
in New Zealand half a century before they 
becaine epidemic in Kentucky. The elder 
Edwards has left an instructive account of 
the bodily agitations which accompanied the 
revivals of religion from 1735 to 1742. Many 
instances are given of fainting, falling, 
trance, nuinbness, outcries and convulsions, 
and he relates that soine of the subjects lost 
their reason. The epidemic of Kentucky 
spread more widely, and persisted for a 
longer time, as well as in more extrava- 
gant forins. It continued to reappear for 
several years, and involved a district of 
country extending from Ohio to the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, and even into the old 
settlements in the Carolinas. Lorenz)» Dow 
relates that ata religious meeting in the 
Court House of Knoxville, when the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee was present, he saw 150 
people “Jerking” at one tine. But at other 
laces the frenzy reached a greater height. 
t was computed that at a reli ious meeting | 
in Kentucky not less than 33000 persons fell | 
in convulsions to the ground. 


Scournian@ Jupas.—The ceremony of | 
scourging an effigy of Judas Iscariot was gone 
pinin, on Good Friday last, with great 
unaction, by the crewsof three Portuguese 
and Maltese vessels lying in the London 
docks. A block of wood roughly hewn into 
human lineaments and shape, was first car- 
ried in procession round the quarter-deck 
of one of the vessels, and then hung from 
the yard-arin. The flogging then n 
sinidst general and sustained execration. 

-ach nan, armed with a knotted repe, be- 
labored the insensate block, heaping apon 
it at the saine time the most fearful vituper- 
ation. Atter being duly scou . “Judas” 
was cut down, cast upon the deck, cursed, 
Spat upon,and ultimately kicked to the 


- 


— 








galley fire, where, after being burned to a 
charred mags, he was hurled aiid fierce 
Snatheinas into the water. The sailors then 
went to church. | 





ANECDOTES OF BIBLES. 


N view of the publication of a revised 

_ translation of the New Testament, it inay 
not prove uninteresting to glance at the 
many curious vicisitudes which: have be- 
fallen the cory translations and editions of 
the Bible, for it seems to be a difficult mat- 


ter to get a book through ee prem, rticu- 
larly al book like the Bible, w “y" 
great number of errata. Small books even, 


were not 80 exempt from blunders as we 
might suppose. A thin octavo volume of 
one hundred and seventy-two pages,entitied 
“The Anatomy ot the Mase,” was published 
in 1561, which was followed by fitteen 

of errata! The pious monk who wrote it 
informs his panes in the Preface to the 
Errata that the biunders in his little book 
was caused by the machinations of Satan ! 

During the Commonwealth, and even a 
short tine before Charles I.’s execution, the 
printers, in order to meet the great demand 
which then existed, sent out Bibles trom 
their presses as quickly as they could, re- 
gardiess of errors and emissions. One of 
the Harleian Manuseri relates that the 
Archbishop Usher, while on his way to 
preach at Paul's Cross—a wooden pulpit 
cae the Cathedral of St. Paul's, in 
which the most eminent divines were ap- 
pointed to preach every Sunday morning— 
went into a bookseller’s shop and inquired 
for a Bible of the London edition. 6 was 
horrified to discover that the text from which 
he was to preach wasomitted! This formed 
the first complaint to the king of the care- 
less manner in which Bibles were printed. 

The Pearl Bible, printed in 1653, is per- 
haps the most blundering Bible ever issued. 
A manuscriptin the British Museum affirma 
that one of these Bibles swarmed with six 
thousand faults. The name Pearl given to 
this book by collectors, and a copy of which 
is to be found in the British Museum, is de- 
rived from the printers’ naine fer a duminu- 
tive kind of type. Two errata of its inay be 
mentioned. In Romans vi. 18, “righteous 
ness’’ was printed for ‘unrighteousness ;”’ 
and at First Corinthians vi. 9, a ‘not’ was 
omitted, so that the text real—‘‘The un- 
aoe shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

Bonnemere printed a Bible m French at 
Paris in 1538, in the reign of Francis 1. He 
says in his preface that this Bible was origi- 
nally pies at the request of His Most 
Christian Majesty Charles VIII. in 1495,and 
that the French translator has added noth- 
ing but the genuine truths. Yet the follow- 
ing is interwoven with the fhirty-second 
chapter of Exodus at the twentieth verse: 
“The ashes of the golden calf which Moses 
caused to be burnt, and mixed with the 
water that was drunk by the Israelites, 
stuck to the beards of such as had fallen 
down before it; by which they appeared 
with gilt beards, as a uliar mark to 
distinguish those which had worshipped 
the calf.” 

There are several ‘‘Treacle Bibles’’ known 
to book-collectors. The edition of May 1541 
of Cranmer’s Bible, at Jeremiah viii. 22, 
asks: “Is there no tryacle at Gilead? Is 
there no phisycyon there?’ There also ap- 
peared a “Rosin” Bible in which that word 
was substituted for treacle; and a “Bug”’ 
Bible, because that unpleasant insect was 
suid by the printers to be the “terror by 
night” mentioned in the fifth verse of Psalin 
xci. The “Vinegar’’ Bible, printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called 
from the twentieth chapter ot Luke's Gos- 

21 being said to contain ‘The Parable of the 
Yinegar’’ (instead of “vineyard’’) in the 
summary of contents at the head of the chap- 
ter. It was looked upon as a good joke in 
the times of political corruption when Mat- 
thew (v. 9) was made to say, “Blessed are 
the “*place-makers."’ The “Breeches” Bi- 
ble, printed at Geneva in 1560, said at 
Genesis iii. 7, that Adain and Eve “made 
themselves breeches.”’ This version is as 
old as Wycliffe’s time, and appears in his 
Bible. The Oxford Bible of 1/92 declared 
that Philip instead of Peter .would deny 
Christ before cock-crow. 

From these blundered editions let us now 
go back to the first complete printed Bible 
—that by John Faust, printed at Mayence, 
in Germany, in 1455. This magnificent 
work was executed with cut-inetal types on 
six hundred and thirty-seven leaves, some 
of the copies on fine paper, and others on 
velluin; and is sometiines known as the 
“Mazarin Bible,” a copy having beeu unex- 
pectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin's library 
at Paris. It is also called the “Forty-two 
Line Bible,”’ because each full column con- 


' tains that number of lines; and lastly, as 


Gutenberg’s Bible,because John Gutenber 

was associated with Faust in its issue. It 
was printed in Latin; and the letters were 
such an exact imitation of the work of an 
arnanuensis, thatthe copies were passed off by 
Faust, when be visi Paris,as inanuscript, 
the discovery of the art of printing being 
kept a profound secret. He sold a copy 
the king of France for thirty-five hundred 
dollars, and another to the Archbishop of 


| Paris tor two thousand dollars; although be 


i to have charged jess noble custom- 
clean bow as three hundred doiiars. The 
low price and a uniformity of the lettering 
of these Bibles, caused universal astonish- 
ment. The capital letters in red ink were 
said to be printed with his blood; and as he 
could immediately produce new copies as 
he pleased, he was ad adaee in league with 
Satan. He was apprehended,and was forced 
to reveal the newly discovered art of print- 
ing, to preserve himeelf froin the flames. 
This is supposed to be the az of the tra- 
dition of “the devil and Dr. Faustus, 
dramatized by Christopher Marlowe. 

One of the highest prices—if pot the high- 
ont—contas by any 
i endi 
1873. A copy on vellum was soid for 
$17,000 ; another on paper for $13,000. 

oe 
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When Dr. Caste!! was ta the 


of his Polygioct he was 
much patronized by Cromwell, who allowed 
the paper to be im free of duty. It 
was published ng the Protectorate, and 
dedicated to Cromwell in a respectful 
preface. At the Restoration (1660), Crom- 
well's naine was omitted, and the bli- 
can strains of the preface toned . 
The different editioms are known as “Re- 
publican”'and “Royal” book-collec- 
tors, At that time, there was a mania for 
dedicating books to somebod y—a celebrity, 


if e. 
types were invented, printing pio- 


tures from ved wooden blocks was ac- 
ished in the fourteenth centary. 
Books were made of engravings of the most 


remarkable incidents in the books of Moses, 
the Gospels, and Apocalypse; they were 
called Biblia Panpernin, or Men's 
Bibles. The rare edition of the “Biblia 
Germanica,” published in 1487, contains 
many colored wood-cuts remarkable for the 
singularity of their ; for instance, 

ba is re nted washing her feet 
in a tub, ant Elijah as ascending to heaven 
in a four-wbhecled wagon! The Bishop's 
Bible—so called from the fact that most of 
the translators were bishops—was published 
in 1568 It contained a portrait of the 
Earl of Leicester the great and powerful 
favorite of Elizabeth, placed betore the Book 
of Joshua; whilst another portrait, that of 
Sir William Cecil—also a favorite of the 
quese--searnes the Psalms. In the edi- 
tion of 1574, a nap of the Holy Land, and 
the Arms of Archbisbop Parker, the chief 
translator, were substituted. 


GEMS AS “CHARMS.” 
[mene around and above him 








through the universe, diin to his eyes, 
reeived that on earth 
ings that were very 


man first of all 
there existed a few 
rare, 

And among the rarest of rare things were 
the precious stones, 

It was quite logical that they should be 
consider before all things be age ll 
—- created by supernatu virtues, 
The belief, originating ge { in Ind 
the cradle and first home ‘of all gems an 
precious stoues, spread rapidly through the 
ancient world. 

Thus we are told in the twenty-cighth 
chapter of Exodus that gems were an indi 
pensable adjunct in theattire of the high 
priest. “And thou shalt putin the breast- 
plate of judgment the Urim and the Thum- 
inim; and they shall be upon Aaron's heart 
when he goeth in before the Lord; and 
shall bear the judgmentof the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord con- 
tinually.”’ 

It is probable that the “Urim” and the 
“Thummim’’ were lar diamonds, al- 
though Epiphanius, the early Christian bis- 
hop and learned historian, describes them 
as of asky-color, and they therefore may 
have been sapphires, valued equal to dia 
monds in ancient tines, 

According to Epiphanius, the Urim and 
Thummiin in the “breastplate of judg- 
ment’’ of Aaron were endowed with — 
virtues, for “the change in the color of them 
when he came out froin the sanctuary, man- 
ifested the favor or anger of Jehovah.’’ 

Not only the natives of India, the Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, and other nations of an- 
cient history, had full faith in the occult 
power of gens, but even the highly culti- 
vated Greeks believed in it. 

The Greeks trust in the wonder-working 
power of precious stones is expressed in 
numerous works of their classical writers, 
and stands forth strikingly in an “Ode on 
Gems.”’ In this poem of about eight hun- 
dred lines a list 1s given of all the precious 
stones kriown to the Greeks, and the super- 
natural qualities ascribed to each of them. 
Orpheus calis geiwns in general ‘the highest 
gilt of Jove w mortals, bestowed upon 
themasasure remedy against all earthly 
woes.’’ All precious stones, says are hidden 
by the gods underground, “in mysticcaves,”’ 
aud whosoever can discover thein will be 
rewarded by “endless blessings;’’ to the 

rs ‘‘care and sorrow will be un- 
nown, as well as illness, and they will al- 
ways obtain victory in battle.” Coming to 
specify the virtaes of each individual get, 
Orpheus advises that “if thou wearest a 
iece of the agate stone on thy hand, the 
nimortal gods will ever be pleased with 
thee; and if the saine be tied to the horns 
of thy oxen when ploughing, or round the 
loughinan’s stur arin, wheat-crowned 
Sores will descend frou: heaven with full 
lap to throw it upon thy furrows.”’ Of the 
ruby Orpheus says, “From off the altars 
thou, like the crystal [garnet or carbuncle], 
dost send forth a flaine without the aid of 
fire;” and of the topaz, “Adorned with it, 
Inan may gain atonce the heart of every 
woman, and woman the heart of every 
man.’’ Happy Greeks! The acquisition 
of a topaz must surely among thein have 
made the course of true love tw run for 
ever sinooth. 

The belief in precious stones as “charins,"’ 
dating back to the :nost remote ages, in still 
flickering at the present time. It exists yet 
in parws of the Indian empire, and is said to 
be notably nrong in Persia. That august 
personage, the Shah, has on good authority, 
anumnber of gems in the potsession of 
which he puts the firmest faith as a proutec- 
tion against all earthly ills and misfortunes. 
Accidental circun:stances perhaps helped tw 
strengther this faith, for ou one occasion the 
bullet of a would-be sasmssin glanced off 


from the casket of the jewels which the! 


| “King of Kings’’ wears aiwayson his 


breast. It may be that on this account the 


ok was fot a copy of | Shah of Petsia has come to be the proprietor 
ible, at asale in England in | of the largest collection of jewels in the 


valued at froin fifteen 


world, the total bein 
dollars. 


to twenty millions 
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Scientific and Useful. 


To Cugan Watt Parsn.—Wall pa 
ue be soatew hat cleaned by using fine,dry 
— meal—rubbing it on with a soft dry 

Stains.— left by lime and alkalies 
in white goods mty be femoved by vimple 
washing. cottons, wuolens, and 
silks are moistened, and very dilute citric 
acid ls applied with the finger end. 

PaPRR.—The uses to which r is ap 
— are alinost unlimited. pul 

with chloride of zinc and watojocted 
to pressure, formis a substance Paes onyy | 
both leather and wood. Steain packing 
inade by incor ng pluinbago into 
while in its pulpy state. , 
Linzyx.—Linen can be washed beautifully 





Ry eaitg selined Novas sumtens of Deas ie . 
washing powder. One pe Ae used 
to every gallonr of , and the sav- 


of is about one-half. For laces and 
ing of soap 


FirgzaRrMs.—An ingenious improvement 
has been made in firearins—the new fea. 
ture consisting mainly in the combination 
—— the usual self-cocking lock of @ con. 

Projected from « 

’ 

ainall by a pressure of the thamb or 
finger. It is that this arrangement 
by d away with the usaal open guard 
and projocting trigger, notably diminishes 
the bal and the weight of the lock, while 
at the same fine it increases the safety in 
handling and carrying the aru. hile the 
improveinent in question is latended for all 


classes ot firearms, the special advantages 
claimed for it are in respect to revolvers— 


these advan as explained, consisting 
in the long teltdesiderata of increased safety 
and dim lk. 


So.LuBLE GLass.—Acoording to the Lon- 
don Engineer, soluble glass is capable of 
far more extended application in the arts 
than has yet been attempted. A compact, 
marble-like stone is formed when it is mnix- 
ed with chalk and dried, similar stones be- 
ing also forined by mixing the water glass 
with bone ash, zinc white, and magnesia. 
With clay, lime, sand, cement, ete., soluble 
glass enters largely into the composition of 
many artificial stones, tiles, slates, etc., and 
also of the common the detergent 
qualities of ood xy making it an excellent 
scouring materaial. In cold water this glass 
is nearly insolable,or dissolves very slowly, 
but in boilding water it dissolves with faell- 
ity, and remains in solution after the water 
has cooled. If the water contains thirty per 
cent. of the glass in solution, there is pre- 
sented a substance of asyrupy consistence, 
useful aga transparent varnish on many 
substances, 


© 


Farm and tbarden, 


Tue Horse.—It is asserted that nine- 
tenths of the foot and ankle ailments of 
horses are traceable to standing on dry 
plank floors. We think a mistake is com- 
mitted in making the mangers of horse 
stalls to high, and also in not providing for 
requisite light. It is an unnatural tlon 
for the borses’ head, besides the other dis- 
advantages, to take it from a int on a 
level with its body. And there is not much 
doubt that froin standing in dark stalls a 
conriderable part of the tine impaired eye- 
sight or total blindness has resulted. 

NATURAL FLOWERS.—To preserve na- 
ural flowers so that they will look natural, 
either single or in bouquets, dissolve by 
agitation and digestion in aclosely-stoppered 
bottle three-quarters of an ounce of clear 
pale gui copal, coarsely powdered and 
nixed with an equal weight of broken 
glass, in one pint of pure sulphuric ether— 
ethylicether. Dipthe flowers in this li- 
quid, remove quickly, expose to the air ten 
ininutes, then dip again; and expose as be- 
fore. Repeat dipping and drying tour or 
five times. Most flowers thus treated will 
remain unaltered for some time if not 
handled. 

Fiax.—Fldx raising is getting to be an 
important industry in the newer portions of 
the Western States, It proves a good crop 
on new lands, and pays well,the seed being 
always in demand ; and this adds another 
great feature, quick cash returns. In addi- 
tion to the seed there is beginning to be a 
demand for the straw for the manufacture 
of twine, and it is probable that ina short 
time the large ainount of fibre produced 
will all be utilized—a great saving and con- 
sequemt addition to the profit of growing the 
crop. The present yield in the United 
States is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
bushels of seed and an estimate of 19,000 
tons of fibre. A large portion of the latter 
is wasted. The demand for seed keeps up 
with the supply, although the latter is in- 
creasing 

WHirewasn Earty.—As carly as pomsi- 
ble, a liberal application of whitewash 
should be to every Building on the 
farin. Desinn winter when everything is 
closed in order to give comfort to the ani- 
nals, there ia more or lessaccumulation of 
offensive vapors, which are deposited. in 
every nook and corner of the barn, stables, 
pig sties and poultry houses. Lime not only 
neutralizes these de which are un- 
observable to the unaided eye, but renders 
all the apartments lighter, more coinfrtable 
and cheerful. The insects that hidein the 
crevices, an well as their egg, are also de- 
stroyed by it. There is no work more im- 
portant in ra poubey house than white- 
washing. If it is well cleansed and limed 
with the whitewash trush many diseases ot 
fowla will be avoinied, and the consequence 
will be inove eggs. 
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Presenting the Bride! 

PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
BRIDE” IS ONLY OFFERED TO THOSE 
WHO SEND @ FORA YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TOPAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. . 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by 
ftaclf ; it oan only be obtained in connection 
with Tuz Post. Only one premium will 
be sent with each subscription. Where a 
second premium js desired, another sub- 
soription will have to be sent. 





Change of Address. 
Bubscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present address, 


Hew te Remit. 

Payment for THs Post when sent by mall shenld 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
weither is obtainable, ecnd the money in a reg- 
tetered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable tine af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 
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“BARBARA GRAHAM.” 

The story begun in the present number of 
Tue Post, under the above title, isin every 
respect of more than ordinary interest. We 
ean highly commend it to the attention of 
oar readers, and feel assured they will agree 
with us in pronouncing it one of the very 
best serials that bas yct appesred in our 


pages. 








SMALL TALS. 

There are certain phrases current in so- 
ciety which do duty again and again, and 
the knowledge of which, or the ignorance 
of the same proves a person to be uniniti 
ated in what is aptly termed the smal) talk 
of society. 

The highest education {is naturally the 

to all that is refined and polished 
in the art of conversing, and enables a per- 
son to steer clear of all errors of apeech and 
vulgarisms of expression that those less ed- 


- acated invariably perpetrate; but there w & 


point where fashion steps in and sets her 
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booes others; and yet if we attempt te sns- 
lyze, define or examine the phrases and ex- 
pressions or modes of speech upon which 
the fickle goddess so determinately places 
her foot, we find that there is method in her 
madness, and that the phrases thus objected 
to are in reality inelegancies of diction and 
vulgarisms of speech. 

Exclamatory phrases to denote astonish- 
ment are a large family, and a very {il-bred 
one. ‘Good !’’ “Oh, Lor’!’’ “Good 
Heavene!"’ ‘Oh, my!’ ‘Well, I never!’ 
“Did you ever!’ ‘‘Dear me!’’ and so on, 
are vulgarisms to ears polite. It may be 
objected that these expressions are not made 
use of by persons who desire, or perhaps 
care, to take rank in good society; but in 
point of fact many who lay claim to this 
distinction, constantly indulge in each and 
every vulgarism here mentioned, and many 
others equally provocative of criticism. 

There are several descriptions of small 
talk current in society. One delights in the 
gossipy, another in the matter-of-fact, a 
third in the humorous, a fuurth in the im- 
aginative, and soon; but conversation that 
takes place between persons who have been 
but just introduced, and who have not yet 
discovered whether any common bond of 
union existe between them or not, is natur- 
ally confined to trivialities. 

The great trouble with many is the choice 
of a subject wherewith to set the ball roll- 
ing; and those who have not a ready flow 
of smal] talk at command should bear in 
mind that self isa pleasant topic to most 
men and women, and to express an interest 
in a]] that concerns another, whether it be 
pursuits, engagements, occupations, or opin- 
ions, is a safe and pleasant conversational 
ground to tread. 

The art of making agreeable small talk 
in @ great measure consists in choosing a 
subject likely to prove congenial. The sur- 
est way to arrive at this is to consider the 
social position, occupation and proclivities 
of the person with whom one inteads open- 
ing ® conversation. 

When small talk has once been launched 
or started, a novice in the art of carrying 
on @ conversation should beware of shunt- 
ing it into a siding, or driving it into a cor- 
ner from whence it is impossible to extn- 
cate it. This catastrophe is often occasioned 
by an abrupt remazk, or by an uncompli- 
mentary silence when a word of assent was 
required to give a monologue the complex- 
ion of a dialogue, whereas a ‘‘Really,’’ or 
an ‘‘Indeed,’’ uttered in various keys at 
various points, gives that fillip without 
which a one-sided conversation must invar- 
iably fall flat or expire from sheer inankion. 


es 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





San Francisco has a bureau for exchang- 
ing bric-a-brac. When housewives get 
tired of the ornaments in their parlors they 
swap them off with other housewives, and 
thus get a change without increasing the 
original investment. 

TuatT custom of having seats and tables 
outside of shops in Paris is a large source 
of revenue to the city, asthe cafes pay for 
the privilege. Here we have the sidewalks 
obstructed in various ways without a cent’s 
benefit to the taxpayers. 

A RESIDENT of Brockton, Mass., read in 
his Sunday morning newspaper a predic- 
tion of a rainstorm before night. Part of 
his roof had been removed for repairs, and 
he immediately set about replacing it. An 
attempt was made to punish him under the 
old blue law against Sabbath breaking. But 
the judge decided tuat his work was of ne- 
ceasity, and discharged him. 

InFLUENCED by the important results 
which have followed the examination of 
railway officials as regards their per- 
ception of color, some German savants now 
propose to subject them to tests that wil] 
develop their capacity for hearing. It is 
believed that many railway casualties hap- 
pen on account of the deafness of the em- 
ployes—especially the engine-drivers. 

An English journal suggests that some- 
body can make a fortune by collecting cigar 
stumps in London sad selling them to gar- 
deners and florists for the fumigatien of 
greenhouses, the industry having been pur- 
sued for a considerable time in France to 









great profit. These unfragreut relics are 
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collected on this side of the Atlantic that 
they may be rehabilitated into cigarettes, 
cheap cigars, and smoking-tobacco; and it 
is cheering to learn that they are apywhere 
made to doa cleanly and useful work. . 

Tas Chinese Minister at Washington ap- 
pears at official receptions in a garment of 
plum-colored satin, with collar of blue vel- 
vet worn over a robe of white silk brocaded 
with circles and dragons, and the black 
satin cap always ‘worn indoors. He keeps 
his hands hidden in the folds of his great 
sleeves, and surveys the crowd through his 
spectacles with an impassive dignity. 

Murtvat relief societies prosper well in 
France, and are Jarge in number. Their 
present number is no fewer than 6,525, of 
which 1,916 are authorized by the Govern- 
ment, and 4,165 have been otherwise ap- 
proved. The membership is more than a 
million, and the women members alone 
number upwards of 100,000. The total 
capital exceeds $4,000,000. A congress of 
all the societies is proposed. 


Tue curious enterprise is being conducted 
in New Jersey of grinding up warn-out 
India-rubber overshoes to make what is 
called ‘‘stock.’’ This material is brought 
to the big cities in barrels, and is pressed by 
the manufacturers into new India-rubber 
goods. A thin coating of fresh rubber var- 
nish makes them look quite equal to arti- 
cles of the best quality, but they are said to 
have an outrageous lack of durability. 

AMERICAN women can stand a good deal 
of menial and bodily exertion without show- 
ing wear till after fifty, if,they take seven 
to eight hours’ sleep, dress warmly,and live 
in warm houses, eat three good meals a day 
and live in the sun, besides keeping the air 
of their room moist. It is the sunless, dry, 
stale air women live in three-fourths of their 
days which withers and wrinkles them more 
than the rapidity of the pace they live at. 
_ Te new materia] known as leatherette is 
being brought into use in numerous me- 
chanical and ornamental applications. It is 
so perfect an imitation of leather that peo- 
ple are utterly unaware that they are hand- 
ling something other than leather itself, and 
its serviceable nature renders the detection 
still more difficult. For all uses to which it 
has been applied, the article is said to have 
proved nearly,if not quite, equai in service- 
ableness to natural leather 

Tae Overseers of Harvard College have 
voted 13 to 12 that it is not advisable to give 
any encouragement that the University will 
undertake the medical education of women, 
in its medica] school. The minority is so 
strong, and so surely in a line with the gen- 
eral tendency of things, that it is only a 
question of time, this opening of the doors 
of the medical school to womer. The fac- 
ulty of the Medical Schoo] are almost unan- 
imously opposed to the measure, though the 
President of the University approves it. 

A Britisu medica] journal says: ‘‘Ner- 
vous diseases and weaknesses increase in a 
country as a population comes to live on 
the flesh of the warm-blooded animals. The 
meat-eater lives at high pressure, and is, or 
ought to be, a peculiarly active or- 
ganism, like a predatory animal, always on 
the alert, walking rapidly, and consuming 
large quanties of oxygen. In practice we 
find that the meat-eater does not live up to 
the level of his food, and as a consequence 
he cannot or does not take in enough oxy- 
gen to satisfy the exigencies of this mode of 
life. Thereupon follow many, if not most 
of the ills to which highly civilized and 
luxurious classes are liable.’’ 


Monpays the President reserves to him- 
self, when he is at home to Chester A. Ar- 
thur, and nobody else, except by invitation. 
Saturday is the day most convenient for 
members of Congress to interview the Ex- 
ecutive; Tuesday and Friday are Cabinet 
days; on Tuesday night the President holds 
& levee; Wednesday and Thursday, with Sat. 
urday, are days forthe general public at the 
White House. Between the hours of 12 
and 1 the visitors to Washington who al- 
ways want to pay their respects to the Pres- 
ident,and regard it as one of the chief events 
of a trip to the Capita] to be allowed to make 
a brief excursion into the apartments of the 








Executive, take him fer an instent be o. 
hand, and glance into his face, & 
in and go through that queer 
ceremony. The afternoon is 
sumed in receiving callers with 
special appointment has been 

tors, Judges, prominent public men, 
who have matters of special importance 1, 
talk about. President Arthur nd 
his office until 4 or 5 o'clock. 


At Hurworth, in 

what they cell a ‘‘mental chee Goan - 
the village people, and the effect Produced 
appears to be very elevating. Ata 

the other day, a member of the class—e 
coachman—informed the chairman that he 
thought the use of “high grammar” should 
be encouraged. The chairman, not unnatn. 
rally, asked him whathe meant by “high 
grammar.”” He replied, after thinking 9 
little, ‘‘Well, supposing I said ‘I walked up 
Hurworth,’ that would be low grammar. 
but if I said I promenaded up Hurworth,’ 
that would be high grammar.” We 
have not heard whether any steps have 
been taken towards carrying out this asptr- 
ing coachman’s suggestion. 


Wuen Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent 
geologist, was in America, he seems to have 
had some curious advice given to him about 
traveling on the Mississippi steamboats 
‘‘Never pay your fare until you are com. 
pelled to,’’ was the first piece of wisdom 
thrown st him. ‘‘And, pray, why not?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Because your chances are better 
in case of trouble.’’ ‘Will you kindly ex- 
plain yourself, sir,’’ said Lyell. “Well,” 
answered the American, ‘‘when I wag 
traveling up the river last March, somebody 
cried out, ‘Passenger overboard!’ The cap- 
tain hurried to the office and asked, ‘Has 
the man overboard paid his fare ?’ On being 
answered in the affirmative, he turned tothe 
pilot and said, ‘Go ahead; it’s all right.’” 


In gardens poisonous plants are few im 
number, and of no great value for decorat- 
ive purposes. A very large proportion ot 
the flowers that are in highest repute for 
beauty, such as the rose, dahlia, pelargo- 
nium, begonia, wall-flower, stock, carna- 
tion, and primula, are altogether harmless, 
although for the most part of no value what 
ever as articles of food. But as there aré 
so many decorattve plants that will not in- 
jure, even if eaten, it is easy to exclude 
from the garden a certain few that are nox- 
ious, and that have sometimes been associ- 
ated with sad fatalities. The rooting out of 
the great blue aconite or monkshood, the 
root of which contains a virulent poison, 
and has yet been many times served on 
the table as horse-radish, is recommended. 


Prorgssorn TYNDALL makes public to 
day the results of experiments made by Dr. 
Koch, of Berlin, on tubercular disease. 
It was known before that the disease was 
communicable, but Koch has ascertained 
the exact nature of the parasite 
thus produced. Matter expectorated from 
the lungs of consumptive persons has been 
found to be swarming with parasites which 
are highly infective. Tyndall's object is to 
protest afresh against legislation which pro 
hibits in England experiments such 5 ¢- 
abled Koch to make these discoveries, but 
it is hoped that Koch will develop a harm: 
less form of the tubercular parasite which 
by inoculation may prevent consum 
and thus check # scourge which, according 
to Koch’s calculation, carries off one sv 
enth of the humaa race. 


“A RECENT painful case of death cansed 
by hypodermic injection of morphia,” 5° 
the London Lancet, ‘directs attention 
afresh to the dangers of reporting 
most perilous mode of ee droge 
d ed to relieve pain. The pa 
mst against the practice of employ” 
ing remedies hypodermically. 50 rs 
ble a ‘remedy’ should on no account een 
except under medical advice, and by 
deemed necessary, it ought to be agate | 
practitioners. Wehave re y “% 
the profession to disceuntenance the 
course to the under the 
which is becoming general. It isa opis 
of extreme hazard, anh a 
jon that surgieal instrumep 
refuse to eell the requisite apparatus rad 
persons, and that medical men ha 
bid their use.” js 
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a HE CAME £06 LaTE TE 


BY ELISABETH BOGART. 





He came too late }—MNegiect had tried 
Her constancy too long ; 

Her love had sielded to her pride, 
And the deep sense of wrong. 

Bhe scorned the offering of a heart 
Which lingered on its way, 

Till it could no delight impart, 
Nor spread one cheering ray. 

He came too late |—At once he felt 
That all bis power was o'er ! 

Indifference in ber cs)m amile dwelt, 
She thought of him no more. 

Anger and grief had passed away, 
Her heart and thoughts were free ; 

She met him and her words were gay, 
No spell had memory. 

He came too late |—The subtle chords 
Of love were all unbound, 

Not by offence of spohen words, 
But by the slights that wound. 

She knew that life held nothing now 
That could the past repay, 

Yet she disdained bis tardy vow, 
And coldly turned away. 


He came too late !—Her countless dreams 
Of hope had long since fown; 

No charm dwelt in his chosen themes, 
Nor in his whispered tone. 

And when, with word and smile, he tried, 
Affection still to prove, 

She nerved ber heart with woman's pride, 
And spurned his fickle love. 


My Uncle’s Coat. 


BY C. H. ©. 











Y uncleps tailor by trade, had carried 
Vi on business in partnership with 

another, who, having been entrusted 
with the duties of cashier, took advan 
of his opportunities to possess himself of 
everything be could lay his hands on in the 
shape of inoney, or whatever was capable of 
being turned into money, and then quietly 
disappeared froin the scene forever. 

By the sale of some ho which ‘his 
absconding partner was unable to 
away in bis carpet-bag, my uncle was 
enabled to pay his creditorsin full, and then 
he retired from businers, with a few hund- 
red at his di ° 

What he did with his money, nobody 
knew; but he would never invest it, how- 
ever great the interest and security which 
were Offered him. 

‘No, no,” he would say; “ the little that’s 
left me I wish to have the benetit of, and 
certainly don’t mean to place it within reach 
oathe a! claws of any managing direo- 
tor! As it is, it will only keep me out of 
the workhouse a few years.”’ 

My uncle now became exceeding! 
penurious in his habits, and denied himse 
many of the common neeessities of life. 

In his more prosperous days he had been 
rather a fine man, accustomed to live well 
and to dress well. 

The change from what he had been to 
what he was was very striking. 

He went about in an old rusty suit or 
black, which—a world too wide for a form 
which was rapidly losing flesh—exhibited 
all the distinguished marks of the most ab- 
ject poverty. 

His aldermanic corporation had entirely 
disappeared, and there seeined to be an ut- 
ter collapse of his former self into the shape 
and substance of an animated skeleton. 

He was fond of studying a little book, en- 
titled, “How to Live on Sixpence a Day ;”’ 
and it is probable that he approached as 
nearly to the ideal of that author in the 
rom aa of expenditure for food-as any man 
lv ng. 1a . 

At any rate, my uncle was determined, if 
possible, to keep out of the workho and 
to escape the clutches of those brutal offi- 
cials, whose want of humanity bas become 
proverbial. 

In the beginning of Deceimber, 1865, my 
unele, whose naine was Solomon Sipwater, 
lodged in the house of a Nrs. Grogblossom, 
in the Tov n Road. 

Now, Mrs. Grogblossom had lately 
presented her fSittle bill for rent and sun- 
dries, which Mr. Sipwater had been punc- 
tual in paying on previous occasions; but 
on this, there had been a delay, which was 
not at all to the satisfaction of his excellent 
landlady, whose suspicions, moreover, had 
been excited by the qerwing pectineny of 
her lodger, who had never n to bera 
very profitable one, and who, being a silent 
and reserved nan, had not offe any re- 
assuring explanations. 

On the whole, therefore, she deemed it 
advisable to get rid of him, and determined 
to show, in an unmistakable manner, the 
sense she entertained of his unbusiness-like 
—e 

coordingly, one fine morning, as soon as 
Mr. Spwcter bad gone out for the day, Mrs. 
Grogblossom gave strict orders to ber ser- 
bag Sally 


1 
w she fund it—that is to say, with the 
bed unmade, and all those left un- 
done which ought w be done, in order that 
a chambef which bas been slept in may be 


My uncle now ha his he was 
able to show his landla: Soom 
quietly packed teau 
(which easily cobtained all his longings), 
and then rang the bell with no han 
No notice being taken by the be- 





She put down the glass of rom and water 
in which she had been 
tened to the by indulging, and bas- 

© yer mean, Mr. Si 

this behavior sin the "ose bf a 
respectable married woman? And when 
are yer going to pay my little bill? Them 
as can’t pay their bills hadn’t ought to give 
theirselves hairs. My word! lonly wish 
Grogblossom was at home. He’d soon show 
yer. And now, sir, there’s m account, 
and I’ll thank you to settle it. T yon emt 
pay for what you have, you had better go to 
the workhouse. We can’t afford to beep 
paupers ourselves; and if we could, we 
~wouldn’t so that’s straight!" 

Mrs. Grogblossom being now out of 

paused fora reply, fully expectin 
that Mr. Sipwater would confess his inabil- 
ity to pay. 

— Law Ange ee ame 

y uncle, ugh very an disdain- 
ed to enter u . war ef = ak with a 
Vv who could have held her own with a 

H fore paid the bill, and 

© therefore t an uested 

i 
uction of the money completel 

changed the situation. 4 é ’ 

Mrs. Grogblossom intimated, in a more 
gracious mauner, that if my uncle liked he 
might gw week, but she was in- 
formed he would not stay another 
hour. 

A cab was called, my uncle: into it, 
was driven to a coffee-house whfch he ooca- 
sional] potrontene on account of the moder- 
ation of its charges. 

Here he secured a bed for the night, but 
it would have been better if he had been 
contented with the key of the street. 


Damp sh and avigorous and well- 
sustained on the = of the aborigines, 
rendered sleep imposaible ; and when morn- 


ing dawned, my uncle felt very ill. 
Siene wate By rete which led 


to his becoining an inmate of my house. 

The fact is for some time Ee, the 
conviction had been growing upon him that, 
to use a common praise, he was “going 
home ;”’ and his thonghts turned to me, as 
the only one of all his relatives at all likely 
to take care of him in his last days. 

The scene with Mrs. Grogblossom, and 
the cold which he had caugt from slee 
at a coffee-house, determined hiin to see 
ine out, and, if possible, to make an arrange- 
ment for ne up his abode with ine. 

At this period I occupied in the Circuin- 
locution Office a subordinate position which 
hg me a salary scarcel — enough 

keep soul and body together, although I 
was doing precisely the saine kind of 
work as men who were in reeeipt of three or 
four times as mnuch. 

I was living with my wife and children 
in alittle house at Greenwich, which was 
called Woodbine Cot , when, one even- 
ing in December, 1865, as we were seated 

her at the tea-table, there was a knock 
at the door, on opening which I behe!d a 
feeble-looking old inan, bent nearly double 
with the cold, who proved to be no other 
than my uncle, Solomon Sipwater. 

1 led himin to the fire, and :made him 
drink some hot tea, und after he had 
thawed a little, he disclosed the object of 
his visit. 

He described the scene with Mrs. Grog- 
biossom and his sufferings at the coffee- 
house, and finished by asking us if we 
could let him have a sinall bedroom in our 
house, for which, he said he would not be 
able to pay very much, but at the same 
time he would undertake not to give much 
trouble. 

Now, my wife was one of the kindest and 
most self-sacriticing women in the world; 
and, as she told me afterwards, she perceiv- 
ed that my poorold uncle was in a very bad 
way, and she had not the heart to cast him 
adrift on the cold charity of strangers. 

So we agreed to receive him, and had a 
room at once prepared for him. 

As soon as it was ready he went to bed 
and did not leave it untif be was carried 
out in his coffin. 

His illness lasted several weeks, and my 
wife nursed hii with the devoted attention 
and assiduity of a daughter. 

His constitution was rapidly ee up 
and the doctor who was called in dec ared 
from the first that there was little probabil- 
ity of his on 

One evening, a few days before the old 
man’s death, she caine down into the par- 
lor, and said to ne— 

“Christopher, what do you think your 
uncle has n saying ?’”’ 

“I haven't the slightest idea.” 

“He has just made me a present of his 
old coat, and told me that, when he is gone, 
the lining will make excellent warm cloth- 
ing for the children.” 

Now, of all the shabby, dingy, poverty- 
stricken old coats to be seen within a circuit 
of twelve miles from the General Post Of- 
fice, ny uncle’s was one of the most disre- 

table-looking; and the notion that the 
ining would , ae suitable inaterial for 
clothes for the children (although they 
were — in need of winter clothing, 
poor little things!) was so ludicrous that 
neither of us could refrain from laughing. 

“Poor old fellow!” I said. “Is he any 
better? "’ 

‘‘He is worse,” replied my wife. ‘I do 
not think he can last much longer.” 

He did not last > longer, for three 
days afterwards he di 

x” few weeks after my uncle’s funeral, 
when the room which he had occupied wae 
cleaned and put to rights, my wife 
had the cariosity to exainine the old coat 
which he bad given her, and, picking it to 
pieces, took the trouble to ascertain if it was 
to turn it to any account. 

e lining was se from 


: 





© So that, after all, my children were sup- 
ied with warm winter clothing out of the 
ining of iny uncle’s coat. 


@ne Fiirtation. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


ADIRES and tlomen, I sqpenss may 
that we be detained some 
time. There has been an accident on 

@ line beyond, and we cannot get through 
until towards — 

There was no help for it, and the grumb- 
li passengers got eut of the cars with 


us expressions of annoyance. 
“Ou, Mollie, what shall we do here this 
afternoon?” 


“My dear Nina, we'll have some good fun! 
We’'rein astrange with nobody to 
play propriety, and we'll make this day 
ong to be remembered. Tim going to get 
up a flirtation with somebody, and 
must do the same. We can have rare fun 
if you only will.’ . 
ina does not fallin with this plan very 
to go to the hotel for 











heartily, but 
dinner, and start immediately. 
Mollie is small, fair, bewi ; Nina 


tall, dark, and rather stately looking—just 
a game in a and disposition, yet 
best of friends. 

“There’s a large park in this place, for 
I’ve heard Cousin Will speak of it,” Nina 
remarks to Mollie, who is before the mirror 
preparing for the afternoon campaign 

be ny we walk out and find it?” 

“Just the thing,’ assented Mollie. “We'll 
have fun there if anywhere.” 

They have no difficulty in finding the 
park, and a very pretty place it is. 

They tind a rustic seat, and sit down “to 
await the coming man,’’ as Mollie expressed 
it. 

“Oh, here come two of the nobbiest fel- 
lows!"’ she whispered presently. “Now, 
Nina, you :nust do just as I do.” 

“Mol lie, please careful! Remember 

” id 


But they are very near now, and auda- 
cious Mollie siniles and slightly bows. 

Both gentlemen lift their hats, pass on a 
few steps, and turn back. 

“Mollie, don’t be reckless!” 

“Nina, don’t be prudish!” 

Foolish Nina hates wo be — : 
besides, she is catching the in , and 
when the gentlemen pause on their return 
she sustains her part very well for an 
amateur. 

It is only for once, and no one will ever 
know of it, she reasons. 

A little distance back of them Nina no- 
tices a gentleman reclining on a rustic 
bench 


His face attracts her; a strong, handsotne 
face, with piercing black eyos that might 
look tender if thelr owner «#o willed, Nina 

ned. 

@ must have seen the whole perform- 
ance, and there isa half-emile of contempt 
on the firin set lips which Nina observes. 

“Mollie,’’ she finds achance to whisper 
aside; “let’s get away from these men; we 
have carri it far enough. Do you see 
that gentleman over there who in watching 
us? ” 

“Pooh! heis onl 


a he had the 
same opportunity:’’ and Mollie goes on 
with the “fun.” 


Finally the two gallants propose to go for 
refreshinents at the restaurant near, and 
even Mollie hesitates. 

“I think we must return to the hotel 
now,” Nina says, quietly. 

She has learned trom their conversation 
that they are not the sort of company she 
would like to appear in, and she deter- 
mined to take the matter in her own 
7 insi ying them to th 

ey insist on accompanying them 6 
hotel, and Nina, growing more disquieted 
every nioment, has not the courage to 
peremptorily dismiss them. 

As they leave the park, Nina cannot for- 
bear glancing at the handsome gentleman 
behind them, and she instinctively feels 
that he despises them all. 

A year later, Nina Black isat a certain 
hotel, with a party of friends, Mollie Gordon 
not being one of the number. 

Nina is at a window, observing the new 
at rade ly she starts. 

uddenly she 
_ Sarely there a. the 7: — having 
once seen, she never torgotten 

It is the tlernan who witnessed that 
foolish fii on at Newton. 

The sane piercing eyes, the same firm- 
set mouth, but the contemptuous sinile is 


e 
wwill he recognize her, she wonders? She 
fervently hopes not, for she is heartily 
pon threes f of her conduct on that occasion. 

She dresses berself with unusual care that 

evening, and ow —s tly aa y 
takes a parti ce in © mirror; 
reflection of tall, willowy form, in 

e pink draperies, is evidently satisfac 


She meets Mr. Philip Cameron, and ia in- 
troduced afew moments alter entering the 


discovered a number of smal] | drawing-room. 





| 


ina almegs Sones ber sel t;ommession as 
Re aes oes Font on her so keenly; but 
does not recognize her, and ta 

few moments they are chattering in a very 


ae manner, 
“Shall we waltz?" he asks, as the muste 


rooms. 
stoll out in the <srounds after the 


walts over. 
“Your tace seems very familiar to me,” 
he say#musingly, looking down into her 


stand in the 


mcoulight. pions 
“Can it be ble we have ever met be- 


fore to-night ?"’ 


She laughs lightly, perha little guilt 
Ry, for ot peetemioue & alt on ell. - 
“Once having observed a face I never for- 


get it,” he goce on, without waiting for are- 


ply. 

For instance, I met a gentleman ins 
restaurant a few weeks who im 
meas someone whom lI had seen 
but I could not determine when or where. 
This morning I suddenly remémbered that 
he was in a train with me two years ago and 
occupied a seat maite.’’ 


“You would ¢ a good detecti¥¥,” ashe 
mays, feeling that itis only a q of 
tiine.when he will remember that unfortu- 
nate afte 


rnoon. 

“Why should I care?" she thinks, impe 
tiently. 

“It is no more than hundreds of girls do 
every day; and think nothing of it.”’ 

But she does care, nevertheless. It is the 
skeleton at the feast of good things which 
follows. Picnics, drives, walks, with dane 
ing m= the J amy & tyne my 

e t 80 ro 7 W 
Philip Cnmsaven constantly at het cite 

A sultry norning, and Nina is lounging 
in one of the little suimmer-houses Uoat dot 
the lawn. : 

Two gentlemen caine up and toek posses- 
sion of a rustic bench outside ; the ivy forma 
a complete screen, and Nina is not sware of 
theis proximity until the sound of voloes 
warns her of it. 

They are evidently discussing some lady, 
for one of them is saying— 

“I met her first on one of the boats going 
to the seashore, 

“She bowed to me af a ineans of getting up 
a flirtation, and I of course responded. 

‘““Welwere a toy all thesafiernoon, and I 
have called on her several tines since. She 

‘There, Joe, I have heard enough.”’ 

Nina starts at the sound of the well- 
known voice, and rises to leave the sum- 
mer-house, but the next sentence traustized 
her. 

“Any woman who will deliberately at- 
tract the attention of a stranger—‘get ups 
flirtation,’ us you express it—in so public a 
place as an excursion boat, is unworthy the 
name of woiman.”’ 

“Now, Cameron, you always did have 
sone etrait-laced notions, and this is one of 
them. Why, my dear fellow, they all do 
it.’’ 

“Not all,”’ objects Philip. 

“Tainwell aware that a great many do, 
but I contend that no woman can en 
this sort of thing without lowering her 
womanhood and Ee oe ag 
respec even by the inan who respo to 
ev atstesen I tell you, Latimer, I have 
seen too much of this thing; why, every 
schoolgirl cne meets will ogle and amile If 
one happens to look as her.” 

“My prophetic soul tells me you will 
marry an incorrigible flirt,’’ Joe says, not 
having any opposing argument to ad- 
vance. 

“Never! 1 despise them too heartily,” he 

a 


sai . 

Nina, listening to every word, feels that 
she can bear it no longer, and succeeds in 
leaving without attracting their attention. 

White and shivering she reaches her own 
room. 

So this is Philip Cameron’s opinion of a 
woman who does what she has done! . 

All day she broods over his cutti 
words, and when evening comes ber min 
is made - 

She will avoid him as much as possible, 
but ifthe worst comes, and he asks her to 
be his wite, she will refuse. 

That dreain of bliss is over for ever. 

Nina is rather hard on herself, and too 
generous to throw the blame, where it 
really belong», on saucy Mollie. 

The days go 7 and Philip is puzzled and 
not a little troubled in the change in Nina 
Black. 

He is not conscious of any fault on his 
part, and tries in vain to dispel the cload 
that has risen between them. 

They go out walking one evening to view 
the sunset from a high point near. 

Nina feels that she is treading on forbid- 
den ground. 

She has nang very ee A avoided being 

at 


alonewith hiin, but to-night the temptation 
is too strong. 
They witness a brilliant sunset, and Nina 


grows enthusiast ic. 

“This is a beautiful world,’’ Philip sa 
as they watch = the western sky al 
flushed into sudden glory. 

“Yea,’’ Nina re reamnily. “Per 
it is tosome, while others find only 
faded grey tints. See, the red and goia are 
fading even now; the beauty in our lives, 
like beanty in yonder sky, is but for an 
hour, and then comes——”"’ 

She stopsabruptiy, warned by the expres- 
sion of his tace. 

He lays his hand tenderly on hers as he 
wayn 

And then comes the silvery tint of quiet 

happiness, which is far better than the 
transient splendor of excitement."’ 

No answer. 

Nina does not feel equal to talking sent) 
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ment with Philip Caiwneron to-night ; bat he 
goes on eager! y— 

“Nina, you know I leve you! Oh, my | 
dariing, I will strive to make ‘your life per- 
fectly appy ! Nina, ny love, answer ine 
one word!" 

She covers her face with her hands to 
shut out the vision of bis pleading eyes. 

on, if she had then the courage Ww tell him 
all 

But she still 


remembered his sweeping | 


assertion of contempt, and her courage ¢ 


fails. 

He seizes her hands alinost roughly. 

“Nina, I believe you love me! Will you 
not be iny wife? "’ 

“Philip, it can never be!" 

He rises quickly, but a glance at her 
white, pained face restrains hiin. 

Again he pleads for one word of love; 
Nina becoines desperate. She rises and faces 
him. 

“Philip Cameron, when we inet here a few 
weeks ago you told me my face looked 
familiar, and that we must have met be- 
fore. 

“We have inet before. 

“Tt was a little morethana vear ago, inthe 
pubes rk at Newton. Do you not remem- 

r two foolish girls who flirted with two 

vally foolish young men?” 

6 had risen again, and sie knows by the 
Spreates of his tace that he remuimbers 
a . 

“Nina——"’ 

She stops him with a gesture. 

“LT have another confession to make. <A 
week ago I was in the little suminer-house 
near the drive, and overheard partof your 
conversation with Mr. Latimer. I learned 
then what I already suspected, that you 
deapise any woman who would lower her- 
self to do what C have done, and that is why 
I cannot be your wife."’ 

For a moment they stand facing each 
other without a word. 

Philip Cameron is greatly surprised. He 
has studied Ninaall these weeks, and he 
has exalted her above all women. 

He had thonght her the exponent of pure 
womantliness, and would have sworn that 
she was incapable of the boldness to which 
she confesses, 

He is silent so long that she tries to leave 
him. 

“Nina,” he cries out, “I can forgive you 
anything; only tell me that you are not in 
the habit of doing this thing. I remember | 
thinking that the blonde voung lady was 
the leader. Was it not so?” ° 

But Nina does not utter a word in sel f-de- 
fence. 

‘Tell me, have you engaged in that kind 
of flirtation since? " 

“Mr. Cameron, you have no right to ques- 
tion me thus,”’ . 

“T havea right, for you are to be my 
wife!" , 

And before Nina ean remonstrate, Philip's 
arins are about her, and she has to acknow- 
ledge herself vanquished. 

— - = 


Iler First. 


BY BEKTIE RAYLE, 

















ITTLE Letty Longwood, old Mr. Bar- 
row's grand-daughter, just eighteen | 
that day, had tripped into her grand. | 
xer’s olfice with « inessage frou her | 
mother, and tripped out again. 
She had inet her Aunt Cy nthia there and 
was going home to tell her mother that 
Aunt Cynthia would be round to tea, when | 
she ran against an elderly gentleman, who 
bowed and apologized, and stood looking 
after her asshe went upon lier way. 
It was Mr. Stryker, old Mr. Barrew's | 
best client; and in that instant, Cupid, | 
ey probably on the window-ledge of 
he law office, took aim and hit him in the 
heart. 
A few minutes after this, Jack Sprat, Mr. 
Barrow's office boy, came whistling b wk 
from dinner, 


Hefound Mr. Strvker standing likea 
sentinel near his employer's door, 
“Jack,"’ said Mr. Strvker, “I haven't 


te you anything for your, trouble fora 
ong time, and you've been very obliging. 
There's half a crown.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Jack. 

“Who wasthat voung lady in Mr. Bar- 
row’'s office just now?" asked Mr. Strvker. | 
“A very pe gery young lady."’ 

“Oh,” said Jack, “that was Mixs Cynthia. 





I lef{ her there. Mr. Barrow’s daughter, 
sir.”’ 

“Oh, very likely! She's very nice, isn't 
she, Jack?"’ 


“Very,” said Jack. “She gave mea big 
plum cake she made herself at Christinas; 
and they say she’s a wonderful house- 
keeper. Theonly one that isn't married, , 
and is at home, you know.” 

“Naturally,’’ said Mr. Stryker, “the child | 
of Mr. Barrow's old‘ge ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,"’ said Jack, agreeing to every- 


thing. 

“Thank you, Jack. You won't mention 
I asked?" said Mr. Stryker. 

“No, sir,” said Jack; and made his bow 
and went his way. 

“Lovely creature,’ said Mr. Stryker; 
“and domestic, too!"’ 

— — * a * * * * 

“] a ae a valentine in my life,” said | 
Cynihia row, leaning up —— the | 
wall of the sitting-rooim, and Jooking side- | 
wise through the curtains at the postinan as | 
he ran across the street with his last burdie | 
of letters tor that day. 

“J su I was too homely; but I don't 
know. re was Sarah Spicer, she was 
always terribiy long-featured and yellow, 
and she yey > lots of them. And there 
was Mary Ann — She got her 
Offer in one of them ; and was the only 


| to have it, either. Well, he'd got a tetter for 


woman lever saw that became. 


nothing 
| Oh, pshaw ! I don't believe it is good looks ; 


it's a kind of way. I don't know that I want 


ine, I should say, or a bill.’’ 
And Miss Barrow threw up the window of 
the house, and took the letter from the post- 


| man's band. 


“Glad you've almost finished, I pre- 


| suine? '’ said she, 


“TI should say I atm,” replied the postinan, 
Jaconically, as he departed. 

Oputhis hawee aed the curtains and sat | 
down before hor cheerful tire. 

The lamp was already lighted, and tea 
waiting for ‘‘pa’s” appearance, which would 
be just five minutes after the six o'clock | 
train stopped atthe station, if nothing un- 
usual occurred. 

“Who can it be from?’ asked Miss Cyn- 
thia. 

“Jane wrote last week, and Maria's last 
baby was quite well yesterday. Cousin Ann 
won't write until she gets one from ine. 
And it can't be—" 

Here it occurred to Miss Cynthia that | 
opening the letter would be thé best solu- | 
tion of the inystery. 

She took her penknife from her pocket, 
cut one side of the envelope, and gave a lit- 
tleshriek of surprise, for it had come at last, 
the valentine for which she had waited 
thirtv-six years. 

“Well, I declare!” said Cynthia Barrow, 
and sat quite still fora moment. “Pa has 
sent it for fun,'’ said she. 

But, on consideration, that was not like 
‘pa. She spread the sheet open on the table | 
and looked atit critically. An enamelled 
Cupid, with purple wings, presented a white 
rose to a lovely maiden in creaun-color, amid 
clouds ef delicate tint. Below were verses 
in gilt letters, and there was a wonderful 
border. 

It was a costly thing of its kind. And 
here wasa note enclosed in the envelope. 
Cynthia read it at onee. It ran: 


“My Dear Miss BAkRnow,— 

“You never saw mec, but I have seen 
you. It was at your last visit to your father’s 
office. You remeiber it was about a week 
ago.” 

“So it was,”’ said Cynthia. 

“Tam nota young gentleman, but Ihave 
aheart, and] have lost it to you. Lam 
coming up to tea with your father to-night. 
I've invited myself. If you think well of 
iy proposition put sagarin my tea, if not 
leave it out. 

“Yours ever in any case, 
“JAans JACKSON,” 











“What an eccentric man!’ cried Miss 
Cynthia, 
And she would have been less than 


woman if she had not flown to her room to 
change her brown alpaca fora black silk, 
and put a crimson bow in her hair. 

She was not an ugly woman, only quaint, 
and rather too dark; and she looked best 
when most dressed, as all but beauties do; 
and there was ‘pa at the door, and somebody 
with him. 

Miss Cynthia sat down in 
the eolor flew to her cheeks, 

“Cynthia,’’ said her father’s voice, and | 
she arose, and hardly dared to look up— | 
“Cynthia, this is Mr. Stryker. I've brought 
himuptotake tea with us,” said the old 
gentleman. 

“This is the only girl T have left at home, 
Stryker.” 

The lady and gentleman bowed. 

“Hang Jack for a fool!" said Mr. Stry- 
ker, to himself. “And I’m another! It was 
somebody else,” 

“He's rather old,” thought Cynthia; “but 
I like his looks,’ 

Then all sat down in some confusion, to 
which the old gentleman greatly added by 
spying onthe table the luckless, forgotten 
valentine, and erying out— ‘ 

“Got a valentine, ch, Cynthy?” 

“I’ve made this young lady believe that 
I've fallen in love with her,’’ sighed Mr. 
Stryker to himself. “A pretty rascal I am, 
to be sure!” 

And he sat in silence. 

“Hiow modest he is, poor man!" thought 





her chair, and 


“She hasan amiable look,” thought Mr, 





Cynthia. | 


Stryker. 
“Atter all, how much more suitable she 


-is for me than that young girl. About the 


proper age, really.’ 

Cynthia was twenty-five years his junior ; 
but men will be men. 

“He's a great deal older than I; but, then, 
how young his heart inust be to fall in love 
like that? ’’ said Cynthia. 

Tea was ready. 





The chairs was drawn up to the table. | 


Cynthia set at the tray. 

“Letty is coming out to-morrow,’ 
the old gentleman. 

“My grand-daughter. You tmust have 
seen her running in and out of my office. 
She's buying her weddinyg-dress, 
be married soon,’ added Mr. Barrow. 

“She's only eighteen. 
Rhodes. You know young Rhodes in Par- 
ker’s office. “He'll geton. That's the first 
inarried grandchild, I feel quite old when 
I think of it.” 

‘Married, eh, well, I man se inarried life 
is the happiest,"’ said the o f baébelor. 

In his h 
he was. 

“Your tea, 'pa,"’ said Cynthia. 

+Why, belp Mr. Stryker tirst, Cynthia,” 
said the old man. 

“I’ve put sugar in this, 'pa,’’ said Cyn- 


said 


hin. 
‘Please put sugar In mine, Miss Cyn- 
thia,’’ he said, i 
She did.; “* 
. * - . * 
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| world rose-garden below. 

















“To think, ’ma,” cried Letty te her 
mother, any Bn “to think of Aunt Cyn- 
thia being engaged! I thought she was go 
ing to be an old maid. 
litle younger, He is almost as old as 

ri { én 
orc ynthis won't leave home, though, 
said the mother. 

«Pa will be as comfortable as ever, and 
Mr. Stryker is ~ years younger than your 

randfather, at least." 

7 And so all ended well, and Cynthia 
keeps her valentine still. 

It carne very late, she says, but when it 
came it was very pretty; and as her hus 
band would rather be cut up in small pieces 
than tell her the truth about it now, she 
will never know that it was sent to Letty. 


My Giost. 


BY C. H. C. 











TOW my ghost came not like the average 
spectre, but in the quietest, most rea- 
\ listic manner pownitile not at Christ- 
inas, noron a dark night, when the wind 
was whistling mournfully round the house, 
baton awarm summer night, when the 
moon steeped the whole land in light. 
It happened in this way. 





If only he wasa | 


! 





It was a farmhouse that iny friend Dan- , 
vers was Staying at; aquaint cld house, , 


that had in its very aspect a look of comfort 
and repose, 


To me the house was the most a Vighttul | 


thing after the hostess, who was the very | 


erfection of a fariner’s wife, the most gen- 
ialof women. But the house itself was 


| charmning, with its low-ceilinged rooms, its 


deep-stepped stairs, its high-pitched red 
roof, out of which two windows peeped, 
and its rose-garden in front, that sweetened 
all the air. 

This still old farmhouse, that had no air 
of mystery or romance, was perhaps the last 
place in the world where I should have ex- 
pected to see a ghost. 

Yet, in good truth, here it was I saw one. 

My bed-room was one of these whose win- 
dows looked out froin the red roof; a large 
airy room, wiih a low ceiling and a great 
four-poster bed, sufficiently large to com- 
fortably accominodate the Seven Sleepers, 
whoever those good people are. 

The window was sunk in a deep embras- 
ure of the thick wall; it opened on the old- 
I had slept very 
comfortably in it during my stay, waked 
every morning by the chirp of birds, who 
perched about the casement, and held grave 
communion with themselves as to the won- 
der of having blinds drawn across the win- 
dow against the splendor of the morning 
sun. The room in which Danvers slept 
was underneath mine. 

I remember my last night very well. 
We took a long walk, saw the sun go down 
in a blaze of light that reddened the west- 


ward sky; and by and by watched an Au- . 


gust moon rise, round and yellow, against 
a purple background. 

I had a very light supper, then a couple 
of hours’ chat, and I went to bed. I remein- 
ber putting aside the soft white curtains, 
opening the window, and standing a long 
tine there, looking at’ the ciear white light 
resting on the roses thinking how beautiful 
they looked; thinking, too, that I would re- 
mneinber the scene oltentiines when I was 
back in town, and had only the roofs and 


the chimney-pots and cisterns and the cats 


lo see, 
Then I put out my candle, and in the soft- 
est of feather beds sank down, down to for- 


| getfulness and sleep. 


I cannot say what o'clock it was when I 


, awoke suddealy, with the feeling and im- 


pression that some one was bending over 
Ine; awoke, not sense by sense, as one does 
in the morning or usually, butin an instant, 
and with immediate consciousness; at the 
Same tune a cold shiver ran through me 
from head to toot. 

I raised myself on my elbow. 

There was ng one vistble. 

The house was silent, almost as a grave; 
only the ticking of the old clock in the 
lobby broke the utter stillness. 

I had not drawn back the curtain, and the 
moonlight came, pale and clear into the 
rootn, 

It had now a ghastly look. 

W hat had happefied ? 

I had not been dreaming, yet I had a dis- 
tinct feeling that a presence had stooped 
over me. 

The night was warm, and yet coldness 
had come quickly over me, for which I 
could not account. 

I lay back again, but I could not sleep. 
The clock below struck one, and left a deep 
bass echo ringing on the still air. 

The moon shone in the room. 


= 


I was con- 


, Scious just then that something had moved, 


Going to | 


Going to marry , 


eart he was thinking what a goose | 


_ looked at these one after the other, 


though no sound had been made. 

I strained all my senses. IT turned my 
eyes to the far end of the room, and there, 
in the shadow, was a form, moving slowly 
but steadily, along by the wall, coming 
nearer and nearer to the window every in- 
stant. 

I was not dreaming. 

I ae up On my elbow and looked 
round, 

I saw the bath almost in the centre of the 
rooin; I saw iiy clothes lying upon a chair; 
I saw that the door was closed. Though I 
yet I 


, hever seeined to lose sight ofthe figure that 
| glided rather than wal ited. . 


la. 
Mr. Stryker looked at her. She looked at | 


A great horror filled ine! 

= il . came close to 
another instant the moonlight fell i 
perhaps I should say his fhce wr overt 
eature distinctly. 


I shall never fo 
secsived. rget the jmpression I then 


» Isaw every 


| 


| nothing. 





| inside coat i@ al 


' 
| 


the window; in | 





b bi enough for half a dozen 
| halls in the olden times. “ 





The figure- and face were those 
about twenty-five yearsold. To i Pobre 
I had a seen him - His face 
rather a expression ; 
ond hair were dark. me em, eyes, 
he only other ng man staying 
house besides myself wes eae ae 
was smaller and younger the man now 
before me; moreover, m . 
oo are light. J <'s hair and 
t wasa terrible moment for 
stood at the window looking down into ~ 
garden, just as I had done some hours be. 
fore ; his expression was calm. Once he 


out his hand; I saw the li 
through it, as if it were = abla 
Then he turned round and looked about 


- room, a8 if the place were familiar to 
in. 

To my intense relief, he did n 
- oe I eS pat Of appear to 

turned v cold; a name 
ing, for which fear wa bad expremian a 
taken hold of me; perspiration came Upon 
“ ——— . r 

Noiselessly he approached and stood 
foot of the ted ani laid Shis hand apes Ge 
then, even as I looked, he vunish-ed before 
my eyes. 

naninstant I felt asifa great weight 
had been taken from me; a ny fear of 
something weird and unearthly vanished 
I got up out of bed, and, for the mere pur. 
pose of satisfying myself, examined the 
room. 

The result was as I anticipated, I fou 
; I went to bed tod slept — 
INOTNINgE.. 

Iiow delightful it-was to see the sun 
shining in once more! 

How reassuring to know the world was 
once more awake! 

I looked round the room ; everything was 
just as I had left it the previous night, just 
as I had seen it when that pale visitor 
another world stood at the foot of my bed. 

For a moment Ldid not imagine it to have 
been a dreain, the impression it had left on 
ine was too real for that. 

Then I could remember the face as the 
moment I had first seen it, as distinctly as 
I do now. 

I remember, after breakfast that day, I 
stood talking at the window. I was tostart 
in an hour's time. My friend had not gone 
back to his books; the break fast things had 
been removed. 

“It seems so hard to leave the country,” 
I said; “but stern necessity inust be 
obeyed.”’ 

The garden was looking more charming 
than ever. | 

I turned from the window, and walked up 
and down the room listlessly. 

Ona side-table I came upon an albuin, 
which I had not noticed in the rooin before. 
At that instant our genial hostess came in. 

“May I look at your photographs?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly.” 

T opened the book. Almost the first face 
I saw was that of my, ghostly visitor of 
the previous night. 

I could not help starting ; the who'e scene 
of which I had never spoken a word, came 
back upon me. 

“Who is that? ’’ I asked, pointing to the 
photograph. 

“Oh, that,”’ said iny hostess, ‘is Mr. Ban- 
tree. He stayed here last year. He said he 
would come this year, but he died sudden! 
early in the spring, so he could not keep 


word.” . 

I could not speak just then. I closed the 
book. 

“What room did he sleepin?” I asked! 
presently. 


“Mine,”’ said my friend, who had heard of 
him before. 

“No,” said my hostess. 

“Mine?” I asked, 

“Yen.”” 

1 had no doubt of it from the first. But 
why and how did he come? 

My friends, there are mysteries in life and 
death which no man may read on this side 
of the Styx. 

I was not sorry that I was not to sleep in 
that bedroom that night, though I should 
not mind doing so to-night. 

When Danvers and I were walking totbe 
little station on this glorious morning 
August, I said to him quietly— 2. 

“Have } a ever slept in my room? 

“No, rhy Y ” 

I answered him in one word: 

“Don’t!” 


_—— 
oe 


_—_. 
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THE STRINGY-BARK.—A curious tree is 
one botanically known as the eucalypen’ 
but which, among bushmen, is univ y 
cailed, according to its species, the stringy 
bark. Though usually styled Fagor 
it abounds, as do most Australian tf 
with that *viscid supstance. In — 
through a log with a cross-cut saw, pvt 
pliment will sometimes stick fast, ha 


struck upon a guin-vein; and the th 
clinging Ania, 





as blood, i ot 
But the chief peculiarity of the strin 
lies, as it name 1mnplies, in the bark. bor 
ing a party of shepherds or diego raid, 
been traveling all day undera pe ‘ie af 
how are they, when camping ae thei? 
rives, to light a fire wherewith to col 
meat, boil their water for their tet, dry 
their clothes? Every stick in ¢ dey ang 
dripping wet. Here the pada 9 - 
comes a wondertal benefactor, soft, brows 
derneath his outer waterproof his 


A 
dry as a bore. 
ways out, 
handful of this substance ne pas 
takes fire in a moment; ae p aicks 
fuls are then added, then a few rings 
are persuaded to comunence waded, a 
then some bi sticks are ® .e drend 
last the wayfarers hid defiance 0 pdinagia® 
ing storm means of peronial 
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THE ARAB HORSE. 


—— 


HE Bedouins greatly delight in telli 
stories after supper. Here is one whic 
an Emir related which shows the strong 

attachment which they bear to their horses, 
ind the pride which they take in them. A 
nan of the Emir tribe, named Giabal had a 
norse which Wa: Very c@lebrated. Hassad 
Pacha, then vizier of Damascus, had-often 
made him large offers tor her in vain, fora 
Redouin loves his horse as his wife. The 
Pacha tried inenaces, but they Kad no better 
effect. At last another Bedouin,- named 
Girtar, asked the Pacha what he would give 
him if he brought him the mare of Giabal. 
‘] will fill your barley sack with gold,” 
wasthe reply. Now Giabal tied nis mare 
avery night toa ringof iron, the chain of 
which passed into his tent, and was fixed to 
astake driven deep into the earth, under 
the middle of the mats which served him 
forabed. At a Giafar ey the 
tent on ti , and slipping tly ween 
Giabal ona his wite, he poked sottly first 
the one and then the other; the husband 
thoucht it was his wife who pushed him 

and the wife thought it was her husband 
who pushed her, and they both made room. 
Then Giafar, witha well-sharpened knife, 
made a hole in the mats, detached the mare, 
mounted her, and, taking the lance of 
Giabal, pricked him slightly with it, 
saying: “It is I, Giafar, who have taken 
your beautiful mare, and I warn in 
time; so saying, he started off. Giabal 
springs from his tent, calls up his horsemen, 
takes the mare of his brother, and pursues 
Giafar for four hours. The mare of the 
brother of Giabal was the same blood as his 
own, but not so good. Getting ahead of all 

the other horsemen, he was on the point of 
overtaking Giafar, when he called out to 
him—‘“Pinch *her in the right ear, and give 
hera kick with the stirrup-iron.”’ Giafar 
obeyed the hint, and went off like lightning. 

All pursuit became then useless, too great 
a distance se them. The other 
Bedouins reproached Giabal with having 
been himself the cause of the loss of his 
mare: “I would rather,” replied he, ‘lose 
her, than tarnish her reputation. Do you 
think I would have it said inthe tribe of 
Would Ali, that any other mare could over- 
take her?’ 





ri rr 

Customs AND CasTgEs.—The Sepoy is a 
muil-boy. He is decorated with a sash 
which has on it a gold or silver plate with 
master’s name and address, Every estab- 
lishment has a tailor or “‘dizzi,””’ who does 
all kinds of sewing, mends curtains, imi- 
tates any sort of garment,and has even been 
known to try his hand at millinery. It is 
customary for ladies to have an “avah,’’ or 
ladies’ maid. These servanta aro not all 
strictly honest, but if, when you give them 
your keys, you also give them a Fist of all 
articles under their care, you may rest as- 
sured that they will account for every ar- 
ticle. Iton the other hand, you give them 
no list, you need not be at all surprised if 
various small articles mysteriously disap- 

ar. 

One of the most confusing thi to a 
stranger on reaching India are the diiferent 
castes. There are certain duties which be- 
long to each caste, and for one person to 
step out of his caste or sphere is to commit 
a grievous sin and bring down reproaches 
upon his head. 

The Thugs believe that they commit mur- 
der and other crimes under the countenance 
and protection of the Supreme Being. The 
Parsees are the richest ang most influential 
caste. 

Villages are kept up by the vill 
tein. The iahabtbente A a little republic 
of their own, vesting authority in a head 
inan, who controls affairs. The office of this 
hewlsinan is often hereditary. The black- 
sinith, jeweller, artisans, etc., are paid bya 
tax, which is levied on allafter the harvest. 
The Brahmins are the highest caste in the 
kingdom. They haveon their foreheads 
three marks in yellow paint, and may thus 


easily be distinguished from other Hindoos. |, 


The next in order isthe Thugs, who wear 
two inarks of yellow paint. The lower or 
working class wearone inark. The gulf 
which divides these classes or castes is iin- 
passable. 

If aman has the audacity to marry a 
pretty Hindoo woman outside of his caste 
16 at Once losses rank, is abjured by his 
friends and companions, and becornes, so 
far as society is concerned, an outcast. . 
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“No ApMission.”” — An electric light | 
machine drew many visitors at Louisville, | 
and they intruded upon the workinen in an | 


exasperating way, wholly disregarding the 
“no admission.” By hitching wires to the 
metal door-knob, and turning on a powerful 
current, the men secured the desired seclu- 
Sion, and the intruders were shocked. 








TuoseE of our read- 
ers who have not 
et sent for acake of 
Frank Siddalls 
Soap had better 


remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
who desire to aid in the introduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
any of their friendm 

e ends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
the Soap sends for it. 










do so before the | 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








WAR. 








WAR.— 


WAR on THe wase-soner, WAR oN FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 


A GOD-SEND TO OVERWOREED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIC BEVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


“POST” 


to afford wonderful relief w 


ed women and servant-giris. 


now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 


Over-work 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it wil] answer both for the finest laces and gar. 


ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. 


It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 


of ordinary in ce is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist on 
tte being used one me HX ACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 





THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails whey the Soap falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 

A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. 

A sensible person will not get mad when sew and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 





























er the Soap will NOT be sent. 
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JUST THINK! 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR ‘THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
ich other soap often causes. 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continied use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJWURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
how quickly it may remove dirt. 
















be followed. 


Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for for their 


friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for t ives. 





Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

. } Of course, only one Cake will be sent to cach person, but after trying it 

the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


PAINE LEED EEL DET SIOLLE EIS, 
HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


ist.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 
| 2d.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement in the “POs T 
34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be ued ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 







NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 





It agrees with the 






EVEN A PER- 
































in a neat iron box, so as 





THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 
The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blanketa, Flannels, etc., 


and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 
Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should — Ss lukewarm, and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 


even a large wash. Be sure to try 


the tea-kettle the first time, no matter 
ore at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, 


w odd tk may seem. 
in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 


A wash-boiler standing unused several 


delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 
The leas water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 





ses Pn 


lightly, not missi 
ing, and ~—s in the bottom o 
rolied up. 


they will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO eu 


add a little clean water. 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warin it. 


out, and is done as follows: 


wring them a 
of the pieces may be. 





.—Di e of the articles to be washed in the tub of water. 
a. : pore called . Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is — for fron- 


the tub under the water, and #0 on until 
hen go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do ia work. 
NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by mbbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 


: thes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; — ’ } 
roe by y de If the wash-water gets entirely tog dirty, dip some of it out and 


All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 


insing—which i ) done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty ands 

| Test oon oe aon Mywed Ang Re Bw on the washboard through the damweies, ( Siow using -_ more been, ) 
and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do thia. 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcel 

bineing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. 16 

hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single puce, no matter 





eacieniiiaiianetniiieantininds 
Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soap 


lthe pieces have the Soap rubbe 


t the clothes through this ry J blue-water, 
WOW Buy 


on them and are 


DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 


y blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 


supled any 








cateeminel 


Always make the blue-water soapy, : 
smell as sweet as new, and will iron the easier, 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. 


and also makes the pieces iron much eusier. 


, and the less blucing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
and will dry a4 white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes wil] look 
Afterward wash the colored pieces ard colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. 


pa@y™ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the sume way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 
improvement, 


_ Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE THREE GIFTS. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


Dr in the peart of a distant country, 











very far away,|lived a poor young she 
herd — ~~ d Ketch. a ad 
com seem a wretchec 
be had the happiest disposition in the 
wor . 
He was good and generous. 


One day, as he was tending his flock u 
some waste land, an old woman peek. gr 


eome along. 
As she ow near, Kletch took his hat off 
= politely. ‘“ioud day, mother,”’ said 


“You are very polite,my lad,"’ replied the 





old woman in a croaking voice; “give me | 
one of your sheep; you will never repent 
” 


it if you do 

‘Choose for yoursell,”” said the young 
shepherd, and the old woman did so. Then, 
before going away : 

“By the way,” said she,drawing out froin 
under her cloak an enorinous umbrella 
which had evidently been mended over and 
over again, ‘here is something in return for 
your generosity. 

At the ~ Ad time and place don't for- 
get to use It, but never promise anything 
unoonditionally."’ 

With that the old woman made off. 

Rather surprised at this adventure, the 
youth was careful to preserve bis funny 

nt, and so he took it home, consider- 

@ very properly that what had been so 
kindly given should be accepted in the 
saine spirit. 

Another day Kletch was pasturing his 
sheep in a lonely plain when an old woman 


ned to ~y alony. 
etch pulled off his cap as he had done 
before. ° 

“Will you give ine a couple of sheep?” 
asked the old woman. 

“Choose them for yourseif, my good mo- 
ther,” answered the young man 

She did not require to be told twiee, and 
just as she was moving ofl: 

“By the way,” said she, taking from her 
pocket an old handkerchief big enough for 
a tablecloth, “here is soincthing in return 
for your generosity. 

“At the proper time and place don't for- 

to use it, but never promise anything 
unconditionally.” 

And with that she was gone. 

Kleteh took this present home as he had 
the other, just asif it had been something 
valuable. 

Another time, as he was taking his flock 
to nibble what grass they could at the topof 
aru Lcliff, athird old) woman arrived 
on the scene, and after being saluted by 
Kletch, calinly asked him tor three af 

“If this goes on,” thought the poor lad, 
“T shall soon get rid of the lot! 

“No matter! It inust not be said that I 
ever refuse to do a kindness." 

So again be said, “Choose for yourself, my 
geod mother, 

The old woman, without the slightest 
hesitation, took the three sheep, but before 
retiring; “By the way,” said she, giving 
hin a common-looking bottle, ‘take this in 
return for your generosity. 

“At the * er time and place don't tor- 
get to use it, but never promise anything 
unconditionally.”’ 

When she said this she walked away. 





| 


* Kletch put the bottle in his hut with the | 


other nts, and went on with his quict 
occupation without troubling hiv head any 
more. 

At this time, the king's daughter had at- 
tained the at Which princesses are gen- 
erally married. 

This particular princess was as beautiful 
as it was possible to be, and gitted with most 
admirable qualities. 

But no one is perfect, and she had the cur- 
ious fancy of wanting everything and every- 
body to be subject to her wishcs. 

One day the king; her father, proposed a 
— prince as a likely husband tor 

er. 
“Sire,’’ said the girl, “I will only marry 
a mag who can command the rain, and who 
ean wake it fallor prevent it at pleasure.” 

This extraordinary resolution on the prin- 
Ces Ss made 8s» much sensation, that 
even Kletch heard of it in the country. 

So he entrusted his flock to his dog, and 
resolved t» go to town. 

“Ah,” thought the lad, “here is an op- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


! 


' he wou.d not state. 


| 


portunity for using the gee I received."’ | 


So he took the umbrella, which 


as w tent. 
“What a wretched day for a journey!" 
said be. 7 
Immediately the rain ceased, 
“Oh, oh!" he cried. “What a tunny 
thing !”” 


At that momenta hoarse voice said, ‘I 
am at your service; butin return promise 
me to marry my daaghter.”’ 

“Very well,” replied Kietch; ‘but I only 
protnise on one condition.” 

“What?” 

“That I will tell you at the proper time.” 

Thereupon he oontinued his journey. 
When he reached the castle he heard a her- 
ald announcing, after a flourish on his 
trumpet, that any person who could imake 
the rain fall or cesse at pleasure should be 


the bridegroom cf the king's daughter. No- Kleteh, who heard her, did not fel woun- 
body offered hinself. ded by this. He was too much in love to 

Kletch ste forward. | be sel fish. 
ql ue pouting ap becesuss that day, He .  ananaing hes 80 a te asked, “Is that | 

t 
ponent ee co ior ‘ that + . “| ery well, I can 

bending over a grand balcony. “Will you give me your band if] car 

But when the princess saw this badily- that forlove of you T refuse three wives?” 
dremed man stepping up, she cried **How ain I to believe you?” was the an- 


you 
out: “What this wut? Give 





was as 


| princess, on ber side, 


| 
| 


t 
‘ 


of rain began to fail. 


| do nothing but think of the beautiful 


| little bottle that 
| change for three sheep, intending to drink 


| at your service; but in return you must 


hin alms if he mires aid, and then send 
him about bis business.’’ 


“Tan »"’ said Kletch, 
Sthed weet te you want?” asked the 


try and be 
*“*Are vou mad?”’ 


“No, Law glad to Ag 

“Be off!” shouted the king. 

At this moment the was radiant. 
Kletch opened his umbrella. A torrent 


ar son-in-law, sire.” 


“Just look at that!’’ said the king. 
“Dear me!" said the princess. 
Kletch closed his umbrella. The rain 
at once. 
he king was eet ; the princess was 
—_— alarmed. r father began to soold 
r. 


*“‘Now you see,""he said,““‘where your mad 
notions have landed us. 

“Here ain I pledged to take this man into 
our royal farnily.” 

*“*No harm is done yet,” said the princess, 
trving to soothe her father. 

Then she turned to the shepherd, and 
asked : 

“What is your name ?”’ 

*“*Kletch, at your service." 

“Very well, Kletch, Il admit that you have 
an unusual power, but I have decided only 
to marry a man who can comiand the 
wind.” 

And, leaving the balcony, she and her 
father went back into the palace. 

The shepherd retired. 

He felt quite sad. All night long he could 

rin- 
cess, The next morning, at an early hour, 
he returned to the town. 

He had provided himself witn the hand- 
kerchief which he bad received in exchange 
for thetwo sheep. He walked quickly. 

Suddenly a strong wind began w blow, 
“What wretched weather tor a journey!" 
thought Kletch, and he chance to take the 
erormous handkerelief trom his pocket. 

Imuinediately the wind dropped. 

“Oh, oh!” said the lad. “What a funny 
thing !’’ 

Then he heard a voice which called, “I 
am at your service; but in return you must 
marry ny daughter.”’ 

P ipew ne Hl said Kletch, quietly ; ‘@ut I 
shall only do 80 on one condition.” 

“What?” demanded voice, amid 
frightful whistlings. 

“I will tell youthe condition at the pro- 
per time.’’ Andon he went till he reached 
the castle. : 

As soon as the king's daughter saw him 
coming, she said, “I have not changed my 
inind siuce yesterday. If you cannot com- 
mand the wind, you must go away.” 

Kletch touched his handkerchief. A per- 
fect hurricane made all the chimneys shake 
and the windows rattled violently. 

“Now look at that!’ said the king. 

“Dear me!" suid the princess, 

Kletch drew the handkerchief from his 
pocket. At once the storin was lulled. 

“You have a great power,"’ said the prin- 
cess, observing the youth with interest; 
for he was afine fellow, and, in spite of his 
rags, Was as straight and handsome as the 
grandest noble in the court. 

“But,” she continued, “I can only give 
my hand to ainan who can command the 
sun.'’- 

Kletch went away crestfalien. 
the princess very dearly. 

He could not sleep for thinking of her. 

The next day at daybreak he went up to 
town again. 

The sun was shining brightly. 

‘What a heat!” thought Kletch; “TI shall 
be melted before I get there!" 

As he was very thirsty, he took out the 

he had received in ex- 


the 


He loved 


the contents. 

Tmmediately a thick vapor, proceeding 
from the bottle, formed, as it condensed, in- 
toa a cloud as white a8 snow, and en- 
tirely obscured the rays of the sun. 

“My word!" said the shepherd. 
an extraordinary thing!”’ 

At the same time a voice called out, “I am 


“What 


promise to marry iny daughter.” 
“All right,’ said Kletch; but, neverthe- 
less, he only agreed upon a condition that 


When he got to the castle, he perceived 
the princess coming to meet him. “You 
had better go baek,"’ said she, “for it is im- 
possible for you to command the sun.” 

Atthat moment the sun was covered by 
beavy clouds. . 

Kletch took out his bottle. 

The clouds melted away, and the sun, no 
longer hidden, now shone in all its splen- 





dor. 

The king did not know what to make of 
it. 

The princess was extremely troubled. 

Her pride revolied at the thought of be. | 
coming the wife of a miserable shepherd. | 
She sought to convince him how impossible | 
such an alliance must be. 

Kletch hardly knew what to say. 

“IT love you,” he remarked, siinply; “is | 
not that enough?” . 

But he reasoned in this matter like a rus- | 
tic, and not like a man ofthe world. The | 
t rid of the di thie bal —~ once | 
et rid o udices whic onged to 
fier birth and abe ly . 

Ah!" she cried. “Am I to marry aman 
whom nobody else will have ?”’ 





| Yours are, 


geining 





you are not @ bad-looking | 


ng man; but what woman could desire 
v0 tsationoa,” maid Ketch 
“ ” ( sh. 
He opened his umbrella. The rain began 
to fall. os 
“Bring forth your daughter!” he cried. 
The same insiant a woman appeared. She 


had a green complexion, a fave like a frog’s, 
hair drippin “- and she shivered anor 
her drenched clothing. 


“T promised to marry her,” said Kletch to 
the princess, ‘but on one condition. 

What ?” 

“That I liked her; but I do not like her ; 
so I reject her.”’ 

He closed his umbre! la. 

The rain ceased, and the woman disap- 
peared, crying bitterly. 

Kletch touched his —.7h me and a 
strong wind began to blow. . , 

“Bring forth your daughter !"’ cried the 
young inan. 

Immediately there appeared a tremend- 
ous woman, who was more like a_ balloon. 
Her cheeks were inflated, and ber body dis- 
tended like a bladder full of air. 

“I promised to marry her,” said Kletch to 
the king's daughter, “but on one condi- 
tion.”’ 

“What?” 

“That I liked her; but I donot like her ; 
80 I reject her.” 

He waved the handkerchief. 

Out came the sun with a charming smile. 

“Bring forth your daughter!’ cried the 
shepherd. 

Thereupon a tall woinan, with a face likea 
pumpkin, red hair, and eyes like live coals, 
presented herself. 1 

‘The sun would like me to be his son-in- 
law,” said Kletch to the princess; “but I 
made one conditition.” 

“What?” 

“That his daughter would please me; and 
as she does not, I reject her.” 

He waved the bottle. 

A dense inass of clouds came out and oov- 
ered the sun and bis daughter till they dis- 
appeared. : f 

Then Kletch fell at the feet of the prin- 
cess, 

The king who had a kind heart, and who 
beyan to think that a son-m-law who could 
control ths elements was not to be despised, 
was just going to embrace him, whben his 
daughter stopped him. 

“You have great power,” said she to the 
shepherd, “and you have done all I asked, 
but there is one more thing which I hope 
you will not refuse me.”’ 

“Speak,”’ said Kletch, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“Well,” said the princess, “it is this ; 
when we are iarried thatI shall r®gulate 
the weather !"’ 

Kletch assented, and straightway the 
princess gave him her hand, which was the 
inost beautiful hand inthe world. He seized 
it and kissed it rapturously. 

At the same moment,thbree fairies arrived 
in cars drawn by dragons. 

They turned out to be the three old wo- 
men whom the shepherd owed the precious 

ifts which had brought him such luck. 
Pie ladies were invited to the wedding, 
which was the grandest affair that ey too 
place. 

Some time afterthe king died, and Kletch 
reigned in his stead. 

He reigned, but as a matter of fact it was 
the queen, his wife, who really governed. 

They lived thus happily till their death, 
and though no one has been able to reach 
the distant country where these things took 
place,the facts Were so notorious that nearly 
all over the world it becaine the custom for 
ladies to have the upper hand. 

—_—_ > SS ———_. 

OuR CANARY Birp.—A little yellow bird, 
perehed in a gilded cage, surrounded by 
flowers, is constantly singing snatches of 
prett — which, if we could under- 
stand would, or rather should be of some 
advantage to us; we will imagine that we 
do know what he says. He seemsto say: 
“Well, my little indolent friends, you may 
consider what Iam going to say to you a 
bore, but as I think you need a little friend! 
advice, I ain going to give you some. Al- 
though you have so many advantages, you 
do not appreciate them; you can out in 
the warm sunshine, and you are free to do 
as you please, while I am compelled to re- 
inain in this gilded house of mine, and 
amuse myself tothe best of my ability. I 
may look at all the flowers that surround 
ine, between the wires of my cage, but it 
ends there. Now, my friends do not think 
that lam complaining of my situation in 
lize, because Tam not, I am merely com- 
paring your privileges with mine, to show 
you how vastly superior and numerous 
. I suppose I am as well situated 
a8 the majority of my species, although I 
have not my freedom. Betore I came to live 
with you, I was living in a house where 
there was a very poor, but industrious little 
girl, who, on account of her poverty, couid 
not go to school; but she did’ not let 
that Keep her from having an education, as 
she used to sit up until the small hours of 
the morning studying. What surprised me 
more, was that she never complained of her 
lot, but was always as happy as those who 
are in better circumstances, probably more 
8». I wastherefore very much surprised, 
when I came here and found you who have 
so many advantages, discontented with 
your lot; you, who have such a nice school- 
room and teacher, and such privileges for 

knowled My conversation is 
probably becoming tedious to you, so I 
will close with a few snore words of advice 
namely: Always make the best of your 
opportunities, and never complain when 
there is no necessity for doing so.” And 
thus our little bird ended his s " 
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nowledge judgment as ix 
expected of a man ; and for this reason ae, 
naturally wants a special course of educa. 
tion. To meet these two-fold roquirements 
the plan of the Ecoles Professionnelles, as 
followed in Paris, seeins to be an adin 
one. In these institutions the morn 
set apart for the general studies, and the ay. 
ternoon for cogreationsss Pp in some em 
went, such as dressinaking, china pain 
millinery, &. The girls learn two or three 
of these occupations, which are sure to be 
useful in the future, whether tor private uge 
or business purposes, 

However, it has been objected that the 
com bination of sciences and arts with such 
homely theutes as cooking and needleworg 
puts far too much strain on the youthful 
inind. Much depends, we believe, on the 
teacher and his method. 1t must be re 
membered that now-a-days helps to educa 
tion have become so numerous as to save a 
deal of time and trouble, hence several sub. 
jects can easily be grasped at once. Cleverly 
compiled treastises greatly ‘facilitate the 
learner's task, but unquestionably his best 
aid is derived from illustrations and dis 
grams. 

In less than aseound the eye perceives 
the object in its real torm, when otherwise 
the mind would never perhaps have seized 
the idea, however clear and fail the descrip. 
tibn. Knowledge acquired with such sus 
prising rapidity has, moreover, the advan- 
tage of being marvellously retained, assisted 
as itis by the eye and memory. By this 
plan there is no knowing how inuch ip 
struction can now be imypurted by an en- 
lightened teacher without havi-ig recourse 
to any cramming or coaching. This tag 
should be well understood by originators of 
new schemes, 

The advisability of a sound English edu 
cation together with a thorough home train- 
ing is now ized by all sensible 
yet we adinit that the time has not ri 
for the fusion of the two elements, We 
therefore pro a compromise. Parents 
should consider it a duty to make their 
daughters, when leaving the school room, 
devote, say six or twelve tnonths to house- 
hold work, learnt, not anyhow, but system- 
atically. 

In advocating such a _ we do not 7” 
any irksome task,. which will clash ¥ 
pleasures or accomplishments, but 1 
the sacrifice of a few hours in the week. 
render this arrangement really profitable, 
every department should be studied under 
the same method, that of demonstration and 
diagrams prepared under the supervision of 
the same instructor. The reason ot insist- 
ing on this necéssity is obvious ; ys 
link existing between each branch 
abridgements and prevents endless repeti- 
tions. Ifa pupil happens to follow only one 
course, she is rein 4 -—— oe a en 
explanations, whic n n 
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Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Humor is the harmony of the heart. 
Purity of nature is@ kind of genius, and 


the highest. 
We prize books, and they prize them most 


who are themselves wise. 

The proof of a strong will is graceful 
serrender on proper occasions, 

We owe to man higher succors than food 
and fre. Weowe to man man. 

The best medicines im the world are 
warmth, rest, cleanliness and pure alr. 


Vanity and despondency are two coun- 
sellors whose suggestions are never wise. 

If you area professional man, always dis- 
cuss professional matters in the presence of non-pro- 
fessionals. 

A rogue alive to the ridiculous is stil! con- 
vertible. If that sense is lost, his fellow-man can do 
little for him. 

Never lose faith in humanity. If there 
was ever.a good man, be certain there was another, 
and there will be more. 

It is strange that, of all possible tasks, 
simply to be what we are should prove not the easiest, 
but infinitely the hardest. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but he is more fortunate who can suit his tem- 
per to any circumstances, 

They are to be pitied the most who have 
nothing todo, They are happy who must keep mov- 
ing in the groove of duty. 

If with a stranger, always use profane 
and vulgar words. You will be astonished how it will 
change his estimation of you, 

Nature is upheld by antagonisms. Pas- 
siens, resistance, danger, are educators. We ac- 
quire the strength we have overcome. . 

Every man is not so much a workman in 
the world as he is a suggestion of that he should be. 
Men walk as prophecies of the next age. 

The true test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the size of the cities, nor the crops—no, 
but the kind of man the country turns out, 

Never talk in a mild, gentle, musical 
volce, but toot up high and loud. Drown other peo- 
ple's voices if you can’t drown their ideas. 


When a man is talking, let your eyes and 
mind wander about the the room, and when he gets 
through, ask him to repeat what he had said, 


God, in his providence, sometimes seems 
harsh with those he loves, and speaks roughly to 
those for whom yet he bas great mercy in stere, 


\ P 

80 little does the experience of ages illus- 
trate the exigencies of action, that for ever the half 
of life must be passed ere the demands of life are 
tnown, 


To look out upon the business of the 
world, and to translate the course of action tnto the 
idiom of wisdom, isthe highest process of intellec- 
tual culture, 


The envious man is tormented not only 
by all the ills that befall himself, but by all the good 
that happens to another. He is made gloomy not only 
by his own cload, but by another man’s sunshine. 


No way has been found for making hero- 
ism easy, even for the scholar. Labor—iron labor, 
isforhim. The world was created as an audience for 
him, and the atoms of which it is made are opportuni- 
Ues. 


Every day a little look into the Bible. 
One chapter aday. What a treasure of Bible knowl- 
edge one may acquire im ten years! Every day a 
Verse committed to memory. What a volume in 2% 
years! 


The high prize of life, the crowning for- 
tune of aman, isto be born to some pursult which 
fiods him in employment and happiness—whether it 
be to make baskets, cr broadswords, or statutes, or 
songs. 


There is always a best way ot doing 
everything, if it be but to boll an egg. Manners are 
the happy ways of doing things; each once a stroke 
of gcnius or of love—now repeated and hardened in- 
to usage, 


A right education is not merely the read- 
ing of many books, but the ability of making knowl- 
edge useful to ourselves and others. It is not simply 
to acquire influence over our fellow-creatures, but to 
make that influence subservient to moral excellence 
and piety. 


Like flakes of snow that fall upon the 
earth, the seemingly unimportant events of life suc- 
ceed one another, As the snow gathers together, so 
are our habits formed. No single flake that is added 
© the pile produces a sensible change; no siugle ac- 
= creates, however it may exhibit, a man's charac- 

r. 


Bad thoughts, if eherished, blight virtue, 
destroy purity, and undermine the stablest founda- 
tions of character. They are like rot in timber; like 
rustiniron, They eat intothe man. And when the 
process has gone on for awhile, and there comes the 
stress of an outward temptation, down they go into a 
mass of ruin ! 


Every ship that comes to America got its 
chart from Columbus. Every novel isa debtor to Ho- 
mer, Every carpenter who rhaves with a foreplane 
borrows the genius of a forgotten iuventor, Life is 
sirt all round with a zodiac of sciences, the coutribu- 
“ons of men who have perished toadd their point of 
light to our sky. 


Reading is one of the greatest consola- 
tions in life; it is the nurse of virtue, the upholder in 
adversity, the prop of independence, the support of a 
Just pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions; it 
is the shield against the tyranny of all the petty pas- 
sions; it is the repeller of the fool's scoff and the 
Knave’s poison. 


Our characters are formed for good or 
evil from the company we keep. Confidence in our 
‘power to refrain from the vices of others too often in- 
Veigies us into the risk of mingling with associates 
whom we know to bs our inferiors both mentally and 
morally. The daily influence of such company will 


No true woman will ever marry s man so 


Men have more sympathy with others’ 
prosperity—women with their adversity. 


Women should resemble the moon in 
everything but its spots and its mutability. 


Good hearted women never begrudge oth- 
ers anything—but fine clothes and husbands. 


The Michigan dentists have a lady mem. 


= of their association. She is appropriately named 
er. 


There ig in all this world no such fount of 
deep, strong, deathiless love as that within a mother's 


Women have no worse enemies than wo- 
men. One must bea woman to know how to re- 
venge. 

The difference between a blonde an:i a Jo- 
comotive is, that one has a light head, and the other 4 
headlight. 


A Rhode Islander, 80 years old, has sud- 
denly lost all his bairand whiskers. It is supposed 
that he got married. 


A two-year-old tootsey-wootsey told her 
aunt it was ‘‘yaining,’* because she ‘*heard its foot- 
steps on the gallery.’’ 

There are two eventful periods in the life 
of @ woman—one, when she wonders who she will 
have; the other, when she wonders who will have 
her. 


Speaking of the deceptive appearance of 
artificial fowers, a young lady remarks: ‘They 
have ne sentiment, because you know that they never 
die.*’ 


An exchange says: “A dozen women 
ride now where one woman rodea few years ago.’' 
It will be seen that this arrangement must be hard on 
the horse. 


‘Salesperson’ is the latest agony in mer. 
cantile parlance. It isto be hoped that this epicene 
appoliation is satisfactory to those who object to being 
called saleswomen. 

‘*Well,’’ said a child, ‘‘if the hairs of our 
head areall numbered, the numbers must get awfully 
mixed up, for lots of women wear hair that grew on 
some one else’s head.*’ 


Men are uncertain whether they like the 
new stained straw hats that ladies are beginning to 
wear. The spectacie of red hair under a crimson hat 
is startling, to put it mildly. 


Experience, the great teacher: ‘‘If I ever 
marry, I shan’t seek for mind; mind’stoocald, I'll 
choose an emotional woman.*' ‘‘Don't do it!" eagerly 
exclaimed his bald-headed friend; ‘‘my wife's an 
emotional woman.’’ 
A relative of Julia Ward Howe tells this 
story.: Dr. Howe was a great phrenologist. He met 
his future wife one evening ata game of biindman’s 
buff. He caught her by the head. ‘‘And I fell in love 
with her bumps, *’ he always explained, enthusiasti- 
cally, in speaking of it afterward. 
Professional.—Two housemaids strolling 
past a bric-a-brac shop, paused to look at two chan- 
deliers in the window—a fine eighteen-branched one, 
and one of three branches. ‘*‘Whicu do you like bet- 
ter ?’’sald the younger inaid. ‘The three-brancher, *’ 
said the veteran; ‘‘it is easier cleaned.*’ 


At the funeral of Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
his wife—who has just died (whose happiness he 
ruined, and who pursued him all his life with accusa- 
tions and reproaches)—stood by his grave, shrouded 
in crape, convulsed inan agony of grief, and drop- 
ping flowers upon the coffin as it descended from 
sight. 

Women are all more or less born act- 
tresses; the first word with most of them about any- 
thing in connection with themselves is, ‘*How will it 
look ?'’ They know that their pretty pretense of fire- 
side needle-work looks very well to their admiring 
friends, and even to their husbands, They know that 
its meaning is understood and accepted. 


A widower was asked why he id not 
have the picture of his departed wife framed asa me- 
mento of her who was gone before. ‘‘sir,*’ said the 
man addressed, ‘‘there is no necessity for it; her me- 
mory is kept verdant by association. I keep a hard- 
ware store, and see sad-irons, frying-pans and roll- 
ing-pins every day. I used to feel 'em.*’ 


“Some years ago Miss Libbie Minkler, of 
Rochelle, Ill., lost both arms by falling in front of a 
reaper. To-day she is earning a good living by oll- 
painting, holding the brush in her teeth.** The above 
item, now going the rounds, reminds us that this ts 
the first instance where a tooth-brush was utilized 
in the pictorial art. Wonder if the young lady also 
utilizes her palate ? 

A young girl objects to the criticism 
which makes it appear that those of her sex who are 
true and womanly are scarce; and she wishes to know 
whether it is necessary when a young lady is receiv- 
ing company in the parlor she shall lug tn beefsteak, 
whitewash tabs, scrubbing brushes, and sinovthing 
irons, in order to convinces lot of ninnies of young 
men that she can work in the kitchen. 


Crotchet for Ladies. —Take a small thread 
of fact. Spin it long and wind it about as rapidly as 
possible over the reel of fancy; tangle it up with the 
aid of a variety of meshes; put it about theears of as 
many of your female friends as will stand to have the 
operation performed, and the reewlt will be a splen- 
did piece of crochet work which will be of the utmost 
service as a pattern—to be universally avoided. 


Mrs. Mary Durant, of Elkhart, Ind., lost 
her eyesight twenty-five years ago, and has since 
been totally blind, until a few days ago the film that 
covered her eyes began to disappear, and now, at the 
age of Sfty-four she can recognize friends and read 
clear print. She attributes her cure to prayer, hav- 
ing had, during all the years of ber affliction, an abid- 
ing faith that God would sometime relieve her. 


A young man who was “‘left out” of a 
Cleveland surprise party invited the young lady who 
was to be surprised to go with him to the theatre that 
evening. She did so. And the company which calied 
ou her, after waiting weil nigh until Sunday morn- 
ing, when the young lady came back with bim from 
the theatre, understood exactly what had become of 


tall that she cannot reach his hair. 8 


ming for evening dresses. 
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There are 12,000,000 horses in the United 
tales. 
Embeoidery on white kid appears as trim- 


A list of 42 circuses is published which 
have taken the road this season. 


There was $10,000,000 worth of barbed- 
Texas used to feed her pecans to the 


dollars, 


turkey. 


The Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass., is to be open on Sunday after- 
noons hereafter. 

At Newark, N. J., August Enhalt went to 
bed smoking. The next day what remained of him 
iay in state at the morgue. 


Bertall, the Parisian caricaturist, just died 
made between six and seven hundred thousand de- 
signs during his artistic career. , 


One of the American missionaries to Japan 
has shipped home and sold to speculators in the last 
two years ove, $7,000 worth of idols. 

There isa writerin Paris who furnishes 
Paris scenery, cash down, to novelists whose talent 
does not lie in that line, says "igaro. 


Rev. A. Busch, of Winona, Minn., has a 
special reason to ‘‘remember the Sabbath day.’’ His 
five children were all born on Sun@ay. 


A St. Louis sanitary officer reports a 
place where ‘‘butter’’ is manufactared, as be belivess 
from thejearcasses of hogs which diea natural death. 


Southern apologists for the sanded cot- 
ton are finding much comfort in the story of heavy 
sticks ef wood used in packing Northern bales of 
bay. 
The London Lancet's statistics show that 
in crossing the ocean a man is about a hundred times 
more likely to lose bisdife by disease than by ship- 
wreck. 
In two-thirds of the French villages there 
is only the communal school. The smallest Belgian 
village has a church school, as well as a communal 
school, 
Rev. Wm. Adams, pastor of one of the 
largest churches in Louisville, Ky., has been request- 
ed to resign for preaching 9 that didn't belong 
to him. La 

An English baronet, Sir Horatio Henry 
Wraxall, died in a workhouse the other day, and the 
heir to the baronetcy has been a pawnbroker's ap- 
prentice. 


Mr. Parnell’s Easter egg had a shell of 
silver, and the contents were 9300 from Liverpool sym- 
pathizers, to buy comforts for the prisoners of Kil- 
mainbam. 
Lake county, in Oregon, was organized 
ten years ago, and It is asse that 13 murders have 
been committed within its boundaries since that time, 
without any convictions. 


“The burial casket,”’ saysa Chicago fu- 
neral notice, ‘‘was made to conform, as faras p-ssible 
with the comfort the occupant was wont to surround 
himeelf withia the home he left.** 


A Salem (N. J.) boy has living—two 
grandmothers, three great-grandmothers, one great- 
great-grandmother, one grand-father, one great- 
grandmothes, and one great-great-grandfather. 

A man who eloped with a Wisconsin wife 
left a note forthe husband: ‘‘I have tooked your 
woman, but you ar welcum to my last week's wages, 
wich I didn't draw ; and I hoap that squares things.*’ 


President Garfield's grave on every pleas- 
ant Sunday is visited by jthousands of quiet people. 
The sentinels still paee about the vault, the bronze 
dvors of which are thrown back, revealing the coffin, 


A citizen of White Plains, Ga., bas acur- 
fosity in the shape of acat. The head and half the 
body Is that of « cat, while the remainder is rabbit. It 
eats peaslike s rabbit and meatand bread like « 
cat. 

Captain Stokes, a Tennessee fisherman, 
became so engrossed in his sport that he did not fight 
off the pests called buffalo gnats, and their bits were 
so numerous‘and poisonous that he died from the 
effect. 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, Judge Harlan, 
of the United States Supreme Court, and ex-Govenor 
B. Gratz Brown were three wild and red-headed boys 
who lived near together and attended the same schvol 
in Frankfort, Ky. 

It was deemed singular that eight em- 
ployes of the New York Central Railroad at Buffalo 
should come out simultaneously with Sunday suits of 
like material, The explanation was found in the fact 
that they had plundered a freight car. 


A Parisathlete, commonly known as the 
‘tman steam engine, '’ is declared by the Paris papers 
to have run thirteen and ahalf milesin one hour on 
April 2. The best recorded performance of this kind 
by an English professional is about eleven and « half 
miles. ' 

The Marshal of Tecumseh, Mich., was 
ordered toenforce an ordinance against street encum- 
brances. His way of performing that duty was to 
throw a disobedient grocer into the gutter, and hold 
him there until he promised to remove his stand from 
the sidewalk. 

A New York woman has made her will 
on silver cards, taking out a piece of each card in the 
shape of a crescent—no two being alike—and giving 
this piece to different heirs. They are to receive what 
she bas bequeathed them on the cards into which their 


crescent pieces fit. 

Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidzey, Liver or 
Urinary Diseases. 

Have no fears of any ef these diseases if you use 

Hop Bitters, as they will prevent gad eure the worst 

cases, even when yeu have bee: made worse by some 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE S50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE 'DDEN AT- 





VUTHER ME 
sea L. AT- 
READY RELI 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—-OR TAKEN IN 
pene ACCORDING TY DIREC TIONS— 

ROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 4 
In all cases where in or discomfort ts 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Ditphtl 
Feta | Mumps, Bad Coughs, lloarse 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowe 


i 
to 

Liver, Kidneys, or with Crou Guin ever 
Ague, or with caralgie, Headtiac " The Dotoreus, 
Toothache, Karache, ervousness, Slee ha, 
or with Lambago, Pain in the Back of Kheuma 
or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbes, ort tery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Ab the appa 

4, or w na, Cramps or m - 
Bitton ot RADWAY'S READY RELIEG re 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


—-- —— -—- —— 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


a _ te, puri  o _ 

u a regulate, c _ an ™ 
EAD WAT'S PILL for the eure of all thoorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidne Biadder, Ner- 
vous T Headache, Comatipattony Costiveness, 
Indigestion, spepele, Biliousn ever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Be Obeerve the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Consti - 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, - 
ity of the Stomac Nausea, Heartburn, Disgast of 
Food, Fulnesr or Weight In the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Seeing or i mnogn Ly the Heart, Choking 

neations w 


or Suffocatin o in a lying posta 
Dimnene of Piston Dots or Webs before tthe t 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 


iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
Rae side. Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fluches orHeee 


B i in the Flesh. 
fem dosts of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


system of ail the above-named disorders. 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box, 
We re t that the reader must consult our books 
and ’ oore on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which may be named : 
“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofulia,” 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGUISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
‘ga Information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAY'S old established KR. K. R. Remepixe 
than the base and worthless imitationsef them, as 
there are False Hesolvents, Kellefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
‘*‘Radway’’ is onwhat you buy. 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


pe Bn te ett nud sovanguly cured by 
BUXPERETY BIMDAPAYEOE SPECT 8. 
ty cx vial 
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bitad us to what we know to be wrong. 


that ‘‘surprise’* when the twe walked in together. 


great, puffed-up pretended cures, 
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CONCERNING SPIDERS. 
N 1835—if my memory be not at fault— 
there was a remarkably fine annular 
ot the sun which I, then a very 
ainall boy, was, among others, os 
with some fear and much wonder. When 
the obscuring noon bad un to froin 
the sun's disc, and the partial darkness was 
Gieeronert , one of the older spectators re- 
: “Now, after this there should be a 
shower of feathers." Why he hed sueh an 
ex jon, he did not say. But it really 
happen—only the shower was not really 
a shower of feathors—though the falling tna 
terial closely resembled these light bodies 
—nor a shower of snow, but a shower of 

goseainer spiders. 

These iner showers are great mnys- 
teries, and once seen cannot be forgotton ; 
for the air on these occasions becomes liter- 
ally crowded with tiny parachutes,com posed 
of a few threads of almost invisible gos- 
gamer,each of the parachutes being occupied 
by a Lilliputian aeronaut, in the shape of a 
very emali but active spider. Whence 
these aerial creatures come, or whither they 
@°, remains #0 far to be discovered; but ft 
seems clear that soinehow they have learned 
the navigation of the trackless region over- 
head which we cali atinosphere. Darwin 
describes one which he saw in 1832, at the 
mouth of the La Platte river, when his ves- 
sel was soine sixty miles from land; and he 
possibly was the first to notice that each 
parachute of gossamer carried a spider aero- 
naut; for be noticed them not only arrive on 
board the ship, but he also saw them repro- 
duce a new parachute,and on this frail bark 
launch fort again “on the bosom of the 
pal pitating air.’ 

It is acomimon notion, when a spider-web 
crosses one's face in a summer evening, that 
it is the web of the gossamer spider; butthis 
Wants correction, Some of these threads 
may be the gossamer spider’s work, but 
most of them are the cables of other species. 
Almont all spiders leave a cable behind as 
they travel from point to poiut, or swing 
theawselves froin branch to branch. ‘The 
common geometric spider generally, TP might 
almost say invariably, leaves a thread in its 
track ; and It is nore frequently the threals 
of this and kindred spiders which haunt 
trees, hedges, etc., and so frequontiy tickles 
our noses in shady lanes. It can shoot out 
lines with as much facility as tho gossamer 
spider. One day, when yes | One sUBs- 
pended to my finger by its cable, it disap- 
peared as if by magic. To discover its 
methed, I tried another in bright sunlight, 
and observed that while it was hanging thus 
suspended, and perfectly motionless, it was 
shooting out threads in various directions. 
These threads floated on, spreading out iato 
three of four arins,and covering about sixty 


degrees, but all in a common direction. At. 


length one came in contact with a post, and 
adhered to it. As soon as the apider found 
that one of the cables had found an anechor- 
age, it cut the one by which I held it captive, 
fan up this cable of -“ % and got free, 

This spider spreads its beautiful spirals 
from twig tw twig on the outside. Beneath 
these snares, those of the cominon house- 
apider nay be found, where possibly this 
species is taking its summer's outing; and 
deeper among the branches still, another 
sinall spider can be seen in greater nuim- 
bers than either of these two kinds. I have 
not been able to identify its species, but I 
have seen it playing with its young ones as 
a cat plays w 


young ones, which it carefully rears, pro- 
vides for, and educates. Its web is not a 
snare which fastens, but a maze which con- 
fuses the prey. When a fly falls in, and is 
rapidiy buzzing its way through it, the spi- 
der, directed by the vibrations of the web, 
rushes upon the confused insect, and para- 


lyzes its wings and limbs by smearing then | 


over with a glutinous secretion. As soon as 
the captive is securely manacied, the wily 
spider ventures to give it the finishing 
stroke with its polson-fangs. While all this 
is proceeding, the young family come run- 
ning out of their domicile to watch the con- 
tert ; and as s90n as the fly is powerless to 
harin them with blows from wings or lim)s, 
they cluster round its body so closely, seiz- 
ing upon every point of vantage,that a large 


blue-botUe becomes completely hidden as | 


ae! swarin over it. 
h 


en there are wandering or wolf-spiders | 


enough in our fields to account for the net- 
work of webs that a dev y iworning reveals. 
The webs are there, dew or no dew; but 
when covered with dew or hoar-frost, they 
are revealed to every eye. The feinale wolf- 
apider may be found about the ond of June 
carrying a spherical bag as biz as herself, 
which full of young wollspider exzys. 
These are hatchod about July; and when 
we consider that each individual spider be- 
gins to travel on its own behoof, and invari- 
ably leaves a thread in its track, it is not 
very remarkable that every dewy mornin 
in autuinn should reveal pastures covere 
with sparkling spicier silk. 
Gussamer spiders have been seen descend- 
ing from a considerable altitude in the at- 
and shortly afterwards individ ual 
spiders have been observed one afler 
another to reascend, as if they were return. 
ing to their native place ; and may not their 
unting-g 


peculiar “happy h round” be in the 
atmosphere 


It occurs to me that possibly the real 
home of gossamer spiders may be in the 
blue ether, where,in the w leconom 


they may have their vin 
‘ oe wei hy Or, 1 the be that moa Lilli- | 


of 
putian roamers through space, like the mi- 
birds, have their appointed periods 
in one direction and returning in 
. Who knows? He only who 
made them and us, and whose ordained 


rs are, humanly speaking.infinite in 
@helir number and variety. CHAMBERS. 


th her kittens. The peculiarity | 
of this spider is ita family of filty or sixty | 


New Publications. 


Philologiques,” a semi-monthly journal, 


mended. It is edited by Prof. Sauvear, 
well-known in connection with the new 
school of language,and published at 74 W est 
Thirty-filth street, New York. 

A little pamphlet called ‘The Broom 
Prill,’”’ including the school of the soldier, 
schcol of the company, and skirmishing,has 
been issued by C. T. Dillingham,678 Broad- 
way,New York. There is no author’s name, 
no preface, and the reader is left in doubt as 
to its intention. It is based on general mil- 
itary tactics, the broom taking the place of 
gunand sword. So far as fetails go, it 
secins a very thorough compilation. 

**After the Freshet,’’ by Edward A. Rand. 
This is the second volume in the V I F 
series which was stamped with success by 
the first issue. It is unnecessary to say of 
any books of Mr. Rand's that they are 
bright, interesting and helpful ; that may be 
taken for granted. He has painted a variety 
of characters, and had, in ‘“Atter the 
Freshet,’’ all of which have aspecial mission 
to perforin, The main character of the story 
is Arthur Manley, a young man of fine tal- 
ents and noble character, who has been 
brought up in a rough farmer's family in 
ignorance of his parentage. From the fact 
that he has become a great favorite with a 
wealthy fainily in town,he has incurred the 
dislike of an unprincipled lawyer, who has 
designs upon that famnily, and who resorts 
toa series of persecutions in order to get 
him out of the way. The story of how he 
evades the plots of his enemy and how he 
ultimately discevers the secret of his birth 
and achieves the other and higher ambitions 
of his life, is vividly and affectingly told. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Publishers. 
Price, $1.25. 

*Pot-Bouille,’”’ Emilie Zolu’s new book, is 
creating a greater sensation in Paris than 
either ‘“‘Nana,” or “L,’Assominoir,’’ and the 
| American edition is now ready. ‘Pot- 
Bouille; or The Boiling Pot on the Fire,” 
is intensely interesting, and is a true study 
of scenes from French, family lite. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Philadel- 
phia. 

The early sale of the first elition of “The 
Pettibone Name,” by Margaret Sidney, au- 
ygurs well for the VI F series, of which it is 
the introductory volume. 

Miss Susan Hale has gone to Europe to 
collect the materjal ot the third “Family 
Flight,” which 1] be taken “through 
Spain.’" The maffuscript tor the second, 
“over Egypt and Syria,”’ is now in prepara- 
tion for the coming holiday season. 

“La Faustin,”’ by Edinond de Goncourt, 
isa novel of remarkable power and origi- 
nality. It belongs to the telling naturalistic 
| school of fiction now so fainous; but, while 
dealing with hard facts and doubtful phases 
of Paris life, it is always refined and never 
gr =. Ia Faustin, the heroine, is a popular 
arisian actress, modelled after the great 
Rachel, who is a the role of Phedre. 
| The book presents a serles of pictures painted 
| in life tints of Parisian splendor, elegance, 
excitement, vice, malice and depravity. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 75 cents. 

The May nuinber of Our Little Ones con- 
tains more wan its usual amount of poetry, 
opening with a delightful “Nursery Song.” 
Many of these pieces are exactly suited to 

teaching the little ones, for recitation, ete. 
The stories and illustrations are admirable. 
Russell Publishing Co,, Boston, Mass, 

A book that those traveling, or going to 
any of the summer resorts, will find spe- 
cially valuable, is “Summer Glewumings,"’ 
by I Porter. It devotes a leaf to every 
day from the beginning of June to the end 
of August. A space has been left on each 
page for pencilings by the way,another for 
pencil sketch, and a third for pressed flow- 
ers, The paper is of atexture suited to all 
of these, and the book is so bound that it 
will 
shape. We have never met anything better 
adapted for preserving the memories of a 
suumner jaunt than this. It is bound in 
splendid form for its purpose, and is sold 
for $1.75 in cloth ; in linen, $3.50, and in mo- 
roceo, $3.50, Published by White & Stokes, 
New York. For sale by Lippincott & Co., 


this city. 
— —— ee 


| Busu Fire TERRORS.—A tragic story 
reaches us from Franklin Harbor, in Sout); 
Australia. Ou the last day but one of last 
| vear, Martin McCarthy, with four 0° his sons, 
eft their thatched bomestead inthe hundred 
| of Hunker to reap the wheat which stood 
ripe fur the sickle at the distance of a mile. 
They noticed a bush fire about a dozen 
miles off, but as the wind was in the oppo- 
site direction they thought nothing of it,and 
went on reaping till dinner time. Iimmedi- 
ately alter that meal,which they took in the 
field, the wind veered round, and, rising to 
| a hurricane, swept the fire down upon their 
farm. Desperately plunging through the 
| blinding smoke, they barely succeeded in 
| 
| 








gaini a clearing a hundred yards dis- 
tant before huge tongues of fire fifty feet 
high rushed them roaring and hissing 
as they licked up every vestige of vegetation 
| . 

in their course. When the fla:rnes had sub- 
| sided, they hurried home. As he ran 


bled over what he tec for the stump of a 
but which he discovered was the 

charred cor of his wife. A little farther 
| on was the body of his seven-year-old boy, 
and round the body lay the ies of his 
five daughters. @ eldest, a girl of 19, 
held in her arms the youngest, a baby of 


| tree, 


| two years of age. ‘| 


To French students, “Les Recreations 


treating of that literature, can be com- | 


hold the flowers without losing its | 


towards the chimney, which alone remained | 
to mark the site of his dwelling, he stuim- | 


“Presenting the Bride” Heard From. 


——$—— ti 


Cokesky, 8. C., April 18, 82. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, *“Pre- 
| senting the Bride, ’* and think it very beautiful. We 


| are decidedly well pleased with it. 
Mrs. 8. PIN6ON. 





Ijamaville, Ind., April 22, *82. 
Editor Post—I received your premicm picture yes- 
terday all O. K., and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
papers—and truly a gifi, as either paper or premium 


ia well worth the amount you ask for both. 
Mus, J, SHEAK. 








Adamsville, Tenn., April 23, 82, 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subserib- 
ers fur me in a few days, I feel as though IT ought to 
do something to repay you forthe beautiful picture. 


Accept my thanks. 
pine JOHN STEWART. 





Marion, Ia., April 18, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it, It ts far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. 
D. V. PARKER. 





Gibsonville, Ga., April 19, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride.** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful, Itis so watural and life- 
like, Iam very much pleased with it indeed, 
MRS. NEMULLEN. 





Pittsfield, Mass., April 21, 82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received, Itis beautiful, and I am. very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 


think it is Just superb, 
PHILIP EICAELSER. 


Liberty, Kans., April 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—Have reeeived my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Tam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the nicest 
giftever given byany paper, and it certainly ought 
to be appreciated, . 
G,. FROEBE, 


Elizabeth, N. J., April 21, '82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it} very beautiful—really magnificent. You 
may accept my eincere thanks, and look for sone su'- 
scribers from me. I consider it equal to a $100 vil- 


painting. 
Mrs. EF. E. BRUEN, 


Good Hope, JI, April 19, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘ ‘Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it, I will 
show it to my friends, and try to get you some more 
subscribers. It must be seen tu be appreciated, 
JAs. CLARK, 


—— 


Pierceton, Ind., April 21, '82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Dost, 
for which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium Lever saw. Really, I canuot understand how 
you can afford to give away such an elegant picture. 


Accept my sincere thanks. 
Mus. 8. M. SOPHER. 





Kingston, N. Y., April 23, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it Is even better than you 
claimed it to be, Twill try for some subscribers, 
IIILLMAN L. CATER, 





Black Hawk, Ky., April 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, THE PostTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the plieture is very handsome, Am greatly 
pleased with it. Many thanks, , 
Mrs. A. KEITH. 





Paulsboro, N. J., April 19,’82. 
Editor Post—Il have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
Kulne expectations, T have also rec'd copy of your 
paper, and am gr caitly pleased with it. 
CATHARINE Woop, 





Bedford, Mo., April 21, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The plieture, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in) good 
condition. Tam much pleased with it. It is (without 
doubt) the dvest premium ever offered by any news- 
paper in the world. P 
A. A. NASH, M.D, 





Winterset, Ia., April 18, ’82. 
Editor Post—The premiam picture, “Presenting the 
| Bride’* received, and I cousider it grand, I have 
| shown it toseveral of my frienda and cach and every 
one of them eulogize it. It exceeds any and all pre- 
| miums ever received with the Post, or any other pa- 
per. Thanks. 





Mas. H. E. Born. 





Centon, Md., April 21, 82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
; sm more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
| somest premium that Il have ever secn given away 
| with aay publication, 


| H. C. Smita, 
| Ellicott City, Md., April 21, ’82 
Editor Post—Your premium, “Presenting the 
Rride,** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
kuage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
| premium. I have received many premiums, b 
suTpasses them all. . tea 


H. TEMMICK, 





| 

| i Christiansburg, O., April 22, ’82. 
tor Post—Yoor i og 

| Bride, ** is indeed te A thet oe 


fall to 
Please one and all. The Post isa s 
| ber. L would not do without it. ey a 


_ Humorous, 


A man recently knocked down .. a> 
phant, a lion, and a rhivoceros an ele. 
pane em . Sus then he was sa 

Marblehead, Mass, has adopted 
tion, and the 
of that town, MOT Nnleete the ean 

The slang expression, « ” 

» Was 
bably coined from the pro- 
cages the same — am, which generat 

The increase of crime in hicago 
counted for by the fact that every —— is ac. 
goes to thatcity, amd fails to brag about eg 





killed, 


— 
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To get the best Cod Liver 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's, Tract kere pease 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and yal him, 
information mailed on request. John ©, Rr ar 
Co., 815 Filbert 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa, & 





=o 
———— 


Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of a 
kinds, Full valuepaid, J. L. Clark, Reliable Be. 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, a 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail of es. 
press. Mention Titz Port, 


i 
—— 
> —_— 


Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently 
Superfluous Hair without inj ‘ing the skin. Benq for 
cireunlar, Madame WAMBOLD, % Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(From the Home Journal. ) , iis 
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A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY, 


A REAL SKIN CURE. 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE 


AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly clalin to be best. They have 
been tried and found wanting, while this has bees 
proved a remarkable success, 

NO POMPOUS NAME, 


This curative needs no pompous or incomprehend- 
ble title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but Its simple 
English name appeals direetly to the common sense 
of the people. And the people are signally manifest- 
ing their appreciation of this frankness by selecting 
and using Dr. Benson's SKIN CURE in preference to 
all other professed remedies, 


Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as 4 
successful physician and surgeen, and his life study 
has been the diseases of the nervous system and ofthe 
skin; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription as a ‘Skin Cure" 
on the market, various things have sprung up intees- 
istence, or have woke up from the eleepy state in which 
they were before,and now claim to be The Great Skin 


Cures, 


S@ Beware of imitations, or the various articles 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having no real hold or merit on the public, 
that now endeavor to keep head above water by ad- 
vertising themselves as ‘‘The Great Skin Cure.” 
None is genuine and reliable except Dr. C. W. Ben- 
sou's Skin Cure, Each package and botlte bears his 
Internal and external remedy, two bottles 
Price $1.00, get at your druggist's. 


likeness, 
in one package. 





RELIEF for all OVERWORKED BRAINS. 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain iu thelr 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation, Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralyss 
are being dally cured by these pills, They correct 
costiveness, but are not purgative. Price, 0 cents, 
or six boxes for, $2.50, postage free, to any address. 
For sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Md., 
where the Doctor can be addressed, Letters of i 
quiry freely answered. 

C. Ni CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholessl# 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 
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HORRIBLE LE DEATH! 
Facetiz. | 
If the doctor a bark, has not the pa-| Tra W, Bemis, t the P opular : 
? ‘ 
tient a right to grow 
Kick your corn through a window-glass, Conductor, Dies from 
and the pane is gone forever. Strangulated ' 
The photographer is the only man whose R 
88 pro regular business is to take something. upture. 
‘Senerally A pbysician’s girl shook him, reversing . 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








E are now at the transition time of the 
year, when everyone is occupied 
with thoughts of what they areto wear in 
the spring; inevery shop we are shown 
light unateriala, wreaths of flowers, straw 
hate and bonnets of the newest and most 


becoming shapes. 

With April sunshine endless varieties of 
beautiful materials and styles appear ; any 
remnant of winter clothing we long to*vast 
aside, and the grave question of spring 
tollettes receives general attention. 

What styles will be worn, what materials? 
There are new inaterials in such abundance, 
fresh, light, and delicate, as must win ap- 
proval-trom those hardest to please. E:n- 
broidery isthe order of the day, and we 
are supplied with lovely volles and tnous- 
selines de laine embroidered with flowers 
more or less delicate. 

The backgrounds are of various colors, 
the embroidery being sometimes of the 
same, but generally of a contrasting shade; 
plum-colored voile is embroidered freq uent- 
ly with blue flowers; navy blue and dark 
green with white or red, etc. 

Beiges of various shades is much worn in 
white, In delicate grays, or in old gold, red, 
and blue; they make lovely dresses and 
are very inexpensive. 

While we must not yet look for any great 
changes or novelties in modes, and al- 
though there may be nothing very import- 
ant to chronicle, not a week passes that does 
not see some alight innovation,some trifling 
little alteration or novelty that helps us to 
foretell in which way fashion tends, what 
styles are likely to be discarded and what 
fabrics will probably continue in favor. 

For instance, plushes having been in 
favor #0 long, will in all probability be su- 
perseded by broches, with figures of small 
flowers and bouquets, with the background 
in silk, or silk and wool, figured also in 
large designs a ramage, in the style ot the 
Restoration, from which we have already 
borrowed the large bonnots, puffed sleeves, 
long gloves, and small pelerines, which 
characterised that epoch in fashions. 

Sleeves with puffings and slashings are 
cautiously adopted ; tho slashings when 
well placed are pretty and effective, as on a 
dreas of pink brocart with sinall puffings of 
silk gauze laminated with silver. 

Sleeves flat above and below the elbow, 
but with a puffing at the elbow, find no 
favor with Parisian elegantes, 

There is something particularly striking 
and beautiful in the new designs for silken 
and woolen fabrics that have been lately 
brought out; striking, indeed,some of them 
proinise to be, but patterns of this kind are 
only accepted by those who court notoriety ; 
the lady who prides herselfon having tho 
smallest share of good taste refuses to array 
herself in costumes enlivened with designs 
of plates and dishes, large ferns, crabs, lob- 
sters and monstrosities of land and sea, and 
aiinilar eccentricitics. 

Many of the new materials are in the old 
and safe patterns of stripes and chequers, 
but much thought is given to the produc- 
tion of pure tones in the colors, though grey 
and brown are prevailing shades in these, 
and also to the harmonious blending of the 
different hues. 

The plain cloths, in quiet shades of grey 
and stone-color,especially show great purity 
and delicacy of coloring, even in the least 
expensive kinds; these are used in making 
paletots and pardessus for young ladics and 
ohildren. 

The chequered and striped cloths are em- 
ployed for costumes, and in these there is 
far greater variety of color, though quiet 
tones prevail. 

The fabrics that will be most in favor dur- 
7 coming season are silk, thread, or 

geuzes with Pompadour designs, black 
grédadines with velvet flowers, black guip- 
ures with large guipure designs; Scotch 
woolen stuffs with small checks, 
moire antique, and satin with open- 

work stripes. 
The tallor-mado costuines are in the siin- 


that suit so well with the woolen 


such asserze and light cloth, of | 


whioh they are made; one good model has 


three deep pleated flounces on the skirt, a 


folded scarf with short puffed drapery at 
the back, and corsage with points in front, 
and square casques at the back. 





+ Amother costume has a kilted skirt.a scarf | 


across the front with a rounded end 

and tailor-cut oorsage, with add- 
od basques, ending in a pleating bebind. 
Both are admirably made, and inost ser- 
vietable for country and ses-ade wear and 


novelty in the shapes of 
‘manties—at any rate in the inodels tbat are 





ready so early in the season, but there is 


enne is quite distinct from thene, and has a 
subdued richness which makes jt admirably 
adapted for mantles and outdoor vete- | 
inenta, 

Lovely broche grenadines, with large vel- 
vet flowers, in many cases outlined or 
wrought with jet beads, beaded grenadines, 
beaded lace and net will also b@ used later 
on, not for the whole ot the mantile,,but for 
the portion covering the arma. 

Flounce#iind pleatings of lace, jetted pas 
seinenterieand pendant ornainents, and 
large and small bows of moire ribbon, still 
play the most conspicuous part in the orna- 
inentation of mantles, 

These are the general impressions derived 
from an inspection of the new mantles 
shown by our leading houses. 

And now for particulars of a f6w of the 
prettiest models. A s:nall visite of broche 
sicilienne is slightly gauged on the should- 
ers and short at the back, where it is finikh- 
ed off with a series of lace flounces sewn on 
net; the trimmings are jet and Spanish 
lace. 

A charming little model for a young lady 
isof the same material, the short-draped 
back ending at the waist under a huge bow 
of moire ribbon. ‘6 

The sinail visite shape is that most used, 
with the sleeve coming froin the back; in 
few cases it is finished off with a little 
gauged cuff. 

The jackets for young ladies are very 
pretty and becoming; there are tailor-made 
jackets in light black cloth and stockingette 
cloth, with pleats of moire let in at the back 
and waistcoat ofthe same, with revers, pockets 
and parements, all to correspond ; another 
model has pleats of broche in placeof the 
moire, and the front is fastened with two 
close rows of sunall flat buttons. 

-A charming jacket is made in satin de 
Lyon and in broche; the fronts are round- 
ed off from the waist and trimmed with 
several rows of Spanish lace, headed by 
jetted passementerie; the basques are open 
at the back, but this opening is masked by 
a large sash-bow of wide moire ribbon. 

The woolen fabrics for the spring are 
charming chequered cashmeres of every 
variety, and the delicate ‘Fanchette,”’ 
which is a lovely crimson woolen, chequer- 
ed with gold silk in very small squares. A 
beautiful spring cashmere is that in crimson 
and black, another is that in brown and yel- 
low; these make'stylish costumes, and are 
very becoming, but the great triuinph of the 
seuson will be enjoyed by the ‘‘voile Argen- 
tin,’’ which has small colored flowers em- 
broidered on delicate pale valle, the dress 
being made partly of this, partly of plain 
voile of the same shade, for the prevailing 
mode of a plain skirt and embroidered or 
figured habit-tunic, applies as much to 
woolen as to silken fabrics. : 

A lovely blue voile has the corresponding 
tunic material embroidered with large flow- 
6.8 in satin stitch in blue and white silks,and 
a delicate ecru voile is embroidered with 
fiowers in shaded red, brown, biue, and 
green silk. 

The dreases made of these voiles are of an 
elegant simplicity and grace which will be 
unsurpassed in the season, and all embroi- 
dered voiles are accompanied by the plain 
inaterial to match. 

A most useful dress; a cashmere of bil- 
lard-green with two wide kilt-plaited 
flounces,a tunic irregularly draped and 
trimmed with moire of the same shade, 
moire bows fringed at the edge being fast- 
ened on one side; the bodice, which is cut 
high to the throat, has round the basque a 
kilt-plaiting of some 3in. deep which proves 
most becoming to the figure. 

Among many pretty novelties there is a 
costume mace with a kilt-plaited skirt of 
homespun, the olose-fitting bodice and 
draped tunic of elastic cloth, bordered wita 
rows of gold braid, and asoroll by way of 
heading; this aleo bordered the cuffs and 
straight turndown collar. 


Fireside Chat. 
BASKETS; THEIR USE AND DECORATION. 


“y URELY at no period of our national 
\ Et 





history was there such a demand 

for baskets of all and 

stvles, and could there ever have been such 

an linmense variety of modes in which they 
may be trinimed and decorated ? 

The old-fashioned lattice-work waste-pa 
basket for instance, is now entirely a thing 
ado og and will almost oniy be known 
to uture generations from pictures and 
descriptions. 

The present fashion in waste-paper baskets 
isa closely woven, rather bigh, narrow 


This looks very pretty when lined with 
silk or merino of an artistic ovlor, and the 
covered with rows ef ball fringe to 








Some of ¢ | may be used 

for one eben test out into 

vandykes, overcast at the edges, and 

wile fleur-de-lys + Lange a. Sr 
row 0 

Gory choald be fos ned round the top of 


dery should be faste 

the basket, with the vandykes pointing 
downwards, and another row round the 
basket at the bottom with the points turning 


upwards. 
A little ball or tassel fastened between 


each vandyke is a great improvement. This 


mode of ornamentation is also well adapted 
for use on all sorts of baskets, and 
linen baskets ly bright and 


smart when trimmed with vandykes of scar- 
let cloth worked with black or blue, em- 
broidered with amber. 

The smallest sizes of the waste-paper 
baskets inentioned above, are occasionally 
used as cache pots to stand a pot of flowers 


in. 

These look best with the rn of the 
wicker-work picked out with coarse worsted 
or very narrow ribbon twisted in and out. 
For standing about in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory, these baskets look very pretty 
with moss intertwined among the 
work, or with sprayS of ivy twisted round 
them. 

There is now immense variety in the 
shapes and sizes of the two-handled haskets 
or useful for holding small parcels when 
shopping, a cap, etc.,and they may be dec- 
orated in many ways. They are, of course, 
much improved by a lining,and the outside 
must be ornamented to correspond. Ruch- 
ings of the same material as the lining have 
a very good effect, but the prettiest are those 
with flowers and leaves worked with large 
loose stitehes of wool on the rides. Soime- 
times the flowers are made otf cloth, and 
then have a raised appearance, which is a 
great improvement. 

Of course, rosesor dahlias are the easiest 
flowers to inakein thismanner, by cutting 
a number of circles of cloth about the size 
of a farthing. Make a little pleat in each of 
these circles, as in making the loop of a bow 
and sew thein round and round a circle of 
stiff net as a foundation, taking care to have 
the small circles as close as possible, and 
overlapping one another. Make a tuft of 
yellow wool tied and cut for the centre of 
the flower to forin asort of resemblance to 
stamens. tee 

Cherries made of wool still maintain their 

»pularity as ornaments to the sides of these 

kets, and the flowers that a short time 
ago were made ot Wool and wire and em- 
bedded in green wool moss for the borders 
of mata, arc now used for the same pur- 


Many straw hats and bonnets make really 
elegant baskets when fitted with handles, 
trimmed, and lined. For lining work- 
baskets there is nothing prettier than quilt- 
ed satin, and it is now the fashion to have 
this scented, sachet powder being dusted 
into the wadding in the process of quilting. 
The large wicker-work baskets with trays, 
and standing on legs like the tea-tables, are 
very popular — now trimmed with ball 
fringe, and handsomely lined as work- 
baskets for use in the boudoir or drawing- 


room; but the inost elegant of all are those |- 


lined with quilted satin, and finished off 
round the trays and elsewhere with real 
guipure d'art or macrame. For really hard- 
working baskets suggestive of piles of stock- 
ings to be darned, and linen to be mended, 
none are more suitable tnoan those rather 
coarse round ones, which one sees hangiug 
fromevery itinerant gipsy’s cart, with a 
wicker-work lid to correspond. 

Common though they look, they form by 
no means an aneeey object on adining or 
breakfast room table when lined with sear- 
let turkey twill, pink glazed cambric, or 
cretonne, and finished at the edges with 
finely quilled ruchings of the same mater- 
ial. Twist colored ribbon round the hand- 
les, finishing’ them off with a smart-look- 
ing bow of the rame lace. 

Some fine wicker-work baskets look very 
effective trimmed with cretonne applique. 
The flowers or birds are cut out of the cre- 
tonne, button-holed at the edges, and. the 
outlines and veins of the leaves, ete., fol- 
lowed with large, rather loose stitches of 
silk of the appropriate color. These,tacked 
to the basket in bold groups, are very pretty 
and novel. 

Carriage baskets, or wall baskets are in 
shape well adapted for this style of orna- 
inent. 

In some of the London shops at the pres- 
ent time are selling jars of Cape gooseberry 
jam in very peculiar foreign-looking bas- 
kets, the exact size and shape of a jain pot. 
These little baskets, either plain as they are 
sqid, or decorated, nay be used in a house- 
hold for various purposes, 

They may serve as covers for pots of jam, 
or to hold a small flower-pot, or nay have a 
tumbler placed inside them to contain cut 
flowers,a little fancy-work, or a ball of 
string. They 1ostly have covers, and are 
nat ~ ap oy Rach ope lattice-work so that 

16 end of the o,string may be 
through a hole in the oer 

If intended for werk, they should be 
lined with colored satin and finished off 
with ribbon to match. They also look very 
pretty when they are stained dark brown or 


gilded with Bessemer’s gold paint. 
Strawberry baskets covered and lined to 
serve as work-bask have been so often 


described in this and other papers that we 
will not do more than allude to them here. 
A newer use for them is to cover them in- 
side and out (using a little wadding if con- 
sidered necessary), and to fasten a round 
pin-cushion in the centre, so as to leave a 
Space of two or three inches all round it to 
contain reels of cotton, hair-pins, and other 
accessories of a work or toilet-table; or the 
outside rim of the basket nay be scuffed for 
& pin-oushion, and a round left in the 
eentre to hold a iittle glass of flowers. . 








Correspondence, — 


MaGe@rR, (White Bi aE. 
is not now bot Ad, . nf, Ark.)—The paper 


J. F., (Murdoch, N. C.)—We think the | 


paper about 
that It is very unlikely we sould get the whaler ae 


story 

M. G., (Michigan.)—The story is 
good enough. Try again, however, and you 
better. You should remember there is no exaan’, 
without much toll. 


Country, (Tioga, Pa:)—The “firedamp” 
of the minors is light carburretted hydroges 
bonte oid we ae. ‘‘Chokedamp"” tr ean 

or, as is called 
pono gas Buw carbon é& 


Misg M., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The worg 
friar is from the Freneh /rere, a brother : the worg 
monk from th Greek, meaning single or 
priest, also from the Greek, means an cider, The 
word nun is Saxon. 


Dogine C., (Sullivan, Pa.)—In the lan. 
guage of fowers, the wild rose signifies **pleasure and 
pain ;** the fall white rose, *‘silence;"' Pansy, ‘ 
occupy my thoughts;"’ moss-rosebud, ‘‘confession of 
love;’* pink geranium, ‘‘I prefer you." 

J. D., (De Kalb, Ill.)—If the election 
laws of your State as regards the main principles of 
voting are the same as in Pennsylvania, and we 
pose they are, B has a perfect right to challenge 4. 
‘We have seen the same thing done in this city under 
the same circumstances, and B's challenge was re. 
spected. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Sonoma, Cal. )—Do not de. 
spair; if you have no lover at eighteen, you may have 
two or three before another year passes, Pe 
you have kept yourself too secluded, or live in g 
neighborhood in which lovers are scarce, but we say 
again, do not despair; few young ladies pass tweaty 
without having found one. 

EntaMa, (Lincoln, Me. )—Enigmas whieh 
appear from time to time fn the papers, are solved by 
putting down as many figures as there are letters in 
the puzzle, Then use your wit to discover one of the 
words described, and put the letters down wader the 
figures indicated; as you work you will get clues whigh 
will lead to the fimal discovery, | 


8S. M. S., (Courtland, Miss. )—This corres. 
pondent desires that some of our readers tell him 
where he may find the well-knuwn poem often called 
‘*A Skeleton,*’ but properly entitled ‘‘Lines on 5 
Skull,’’ It begins : 
Behold this ruin! It was a skull ! 
Once of ethereal spirits full, ete. 
LOLLIE, (Monroe, Mich.)—Eider down 
is the down from the eider duck. The best 
is that which is obtained from the nests of the buds, 
Hunting them is nojoke, as they inhabit the frozea 
regions of the North, and are most plentiful tn Iee- 
land, Lapland, Spitzbergen, and Greenland. Each 
bird yields on an average half a pound of down. 


GrimpPer, (Harper, Kans.)—Take plenty 
of exercise in the open alr, and pluck up heart of 
grace to dismiss your mind for awhile. They will net 
grow any less or any lighter by continually brooding 
over them. Compare your own case with, aay, that of 
many at the present moment, and it will appear as 
nothing. It ls always an error to let the imagination 
run away with the judgment. 


P. Z. 8., (Ashe, N. C.)—All new spirits, 
especially whisky, contain more or less ‘‘fusel or foa- 
sel oll,’* which is highly injurious, and consists al- 
most entirely of ainylic alcohol. Its presence may 
readily be detected by rubbing a few drops on the 
hand. The vinous alcohol and water evaporate frst, 
leaving the ‘‘fusel oll’? behind; which can be recog- 
nized by ite characteristic odor. 

Rom. Ryrx, (Cleveland, O.)—If you love 
your husband better than other living soul, why give 
him the smallest opportunity to exercise his jealous 
imagination ? People of a jealous imagination can 80 
more help their peculiar organization than a natuf- 
ally irascible man can help putting himself in a pas- 
sion or a melancholy man looking at the worst side of 
everything. It must be easy enough for you to act 60 
that not the smallest shred of suspicion can attach to 
you. Whenevera gentleman calls always let a third 
party be present, if omly your five-year-old son. 


Z., (Quitman, Ga.)—Many of the more 
common segarsare now mage by machinery. The to- 
bacco 1s pat into m oulde and pressed instead of being 
rolled as by the hand system. 2. The water in artesian 
wells is forced up by itself aceording to the law that 
liquids naturally seek their own level. The 
source of supply for the well is above the level where 
it discharges its stream. Until a vein of this charac- 
ter is found, the workers must continue boring. 
mode isexactly the same as in the regular plan of 4 
water-works, assuming the spring to be the basin, and 
the tubes of the well the house-pipes. 


Ettiz, (Halifax, Va.)—In the dance of 
life it is as well that people sheuld choose their ape 
partners, You have sclected yours, and he seems 
be, from your description, in every w* 
yoar choler, suitable in age, im station, a bind-hearerd 
man, and, what is more, very fond of you, a inn we 
oflim. Under these circumstances, what osves 
you require? Act as your own heart promp “45 3 
faithfully and fearlessly, and all will go oe Fer 
speaks very highly of your affectionate natu 
you brook so much ; many would 
long ago. But you will never regret you 
ance. It should be a lesson to your sister, 
be the last to stand such tyranny herself. 

CAPILLA, (Hampshire, Mass. )— Thess 
of gray hairis the destruction of the top of © ae 
or life and color-giving eaten ot eed 
Not only age, but nervous debility 
ing from overwork or éteeipation wt — woes 
of the vy ~ cease, there man “ white bys 
great shock to the nervous system, ones | 
known being that of the esarene? S air wil 
Antoinvette, It has aiso been ey eth as in the 


famous case of Nazarelia. Nasarelia, 6 man Oe ei 
old, was, in 1774, at Vienna, renee ae piack bale 
a new eet of teeth and a A 
of his youth; also, hig Sinclair, of 

ti rejoiced n ayouthful . + which 
dhe latter years of hile Life. “Variegated halt, | 








